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MADGE WILDFIRE. 


“[ glance like the wildfire through country and town ; 
I'm seen on the causeway, I’m seen on the down; 

The lightuing that flashes so bright and so free, 

Is scarcely so blithe or so bonny as me.” 


We have selected for one of our illustrations, the 
imaginary likeness of this wild and beautiful creation of 
Scott, familiar to every reader of that delightful novel, 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
extent, Scott has availed himself of the aid of fiction in | 


Although, to a considerable 


the drawing of this character, at the same time he has | 


f\ 


kept closer to truth and nature, than in almost any o 

the other innumerable persorxa of his writings. That | 
such a being did exist, is beyond a doubt, as there are | 
yet living, in many parts of Scotland, aged individuals, | 
who can recollect the poor creature, known by the ap- | 


years 1767 and 1775, had travelled over the greater || 


part of Scotland and England. In the notes attached | 
to the novel, we find a brief sketch of her, which is the 
substance of her history, as related by herself. “1 


am,” she says, “‘ the only daughter of a wealthy ‘squire, | 


in the north of England, but I loved my father’s shep- | 
herd, and that has been my ruin; for my father, fearing || 


}LYRICS, 


his family would be disgraced by such an alliance, in a 
passion, mortally wounded my lover with a shot from a 
pistol; I arrived just in time to receive the last bles- | 


sing of the dying man, and to close his eyes in death. 


He bequeathed me his little all; but I only accepted 


these sheep to be my sole companions through life, and | 


this hat, this plaid, and this crook, all of which I will | 
carry until I descend to the grave.”’ ®The sheep men- | 
tioned, were twelve or thirteen in number, and were 
her constant companions. in all her wanderings, and so | 
docile were they, and endued with faculties so much | 


superior to the ordinary race of animals of the same } 


species, as to excite ‘universal astonishment. She had | 
for each a different name, to which it answered when | 


called by its mistress, and would likewise obey, in the | 
most surprizing manner, any command she thought | 
proper to give. When travelling, she always walked | 
in front of her flock, and they followed her closely | 


behind. When she lay down at night in the fields—| 


for she would never enter into a house—they always || 


disputed who should lie next her, and if she chanced to 


leave her flock feeding, as soon as they discovered she | 
was gone, they all began to bleat most piteously, and || 
would continue to do so ’till she returned; they would 
then testify their joy by rubbing their sides against | 


her clothes, and frisking about. In this pitiable and 
harmless manner she spent her life, ‘ull, passing 


through Glasgow in Scotland, a crowd of idle boys, | 
attracted by hen singular appearance, together with | 
the novelty of seeing so many sheep obeying her com- | 


mand, began to torment her with their ptanks, ’till she 
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|| she was actually stoned to death. 
| and affecting materials did the wizard conjure this 


ARY, 1842. 


| became so irritated that she pelted them with bricks 
| and stones, which they returned in such a manner, that 
Out of these true 


beautiful creation, and who is now represented when 
she overtakes Joanie Deans on her road to London. 
“ Across the man’s cap or riding hat which she wore, 
Madge placed a broken and soiled white feather, inter- 
| sected with one which had been shed from the train of 
|}a peacock. To her dress, which was a kind of riding 
| habit, she stitched, pinned, and otherwise secured a 
| 


large furbelow of artificial flowers, all crushed, wrin- 
kled and dirty, which had first bedecked a lady of 


| quality, then descended to her Abigail, and dazzled the 


inmates of the servants’ hall—a tawdry scarf of yellow 


| 


pellation of Feckless Fanny, and who, between the || silk, trimmed with tinsel and spangles, fell across her 


| person in the manner of a shoulder belt, or baldrick, 
}and in her hand she held a willow switch which she 
| 


| had cut in her morning’s walk, almost as long as a 


| 7 . , 
| boy’s fishing-rod.’ R. H. 


Original. 


—-MY BESSIE MOORE, 


BY ANDREW M’MAKIN. 


I. 
Or a’ the names, my Bessie dear, 
Engraved on memory’s faithfu’ page, 
Nane shines sae fresh, sae bright an’ clear, 
As thine in a’ its verdant age. 





i Ten chequering years ha’e come an’ gane 


| Syne last I ope’d thy cottie door, 
And mony still may wear amain, 

Ere we twa greet, my Bessie Moore. 
] 
} 
| 


II. 

Tho’ ilka fair, my Bessie dear, 

Display their charms to catch my e’e, 
Nane touch the heart, thou need na fear, 

Or mak’ me loose the thought o’ thee. 
Thro’ a’ the rude an’ garish day 

Thy spirit comes my musings o’er. 
An’ dreamy slumber seems to say— 

Thou ’rt ever near, my Bessie Moore. 


ill. 


Fu’ mony a chiel, my Bessie dear, 
Wi’ ilka ane his cantie queen, 
Ha’e smiled to see me lane appear 
Or chid that I should thus remain. 
But nane shall mate or hame wi’ me, 
Tho’ silken gown'd or gouden store, 
A cot were wealth if shared wi’ thee, 
My ne’er forgotten Bessie Moore. 


/ 





THE WIDOW’S WEDDING. 


Original. ture so delicate in all her perceptions, so sensitive jn her 


THE WIDOW’S WEDDING. | feelings, so refined in all her tastes, amid a family s 
coarse in their habits. Her figure was almost too fragile 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. for perfect symmetry, but her face was full of that gentle. 


“ This looks not like a bridal.” spiritualized loveliness which the painters of olden time 


“T - Lilie || imaged in the countenance of the Madonna. I think | 
ELL us a story, uncle; a true story,” exclaimed | ‘ : : 
i de || see her now, with her soft brown hair braided smoothly 
half a dozen young voices, as a group of girls gathered |, : “RS Fg 
: i || upon her fair brow, her deep blue eyes full of liquid 
around the arm-chair of the venerable old clergyman. | licht th laatall : in a li ‘ . 
é . || light, and her cheek wearing the delicate tint seen in 
“But you complain that my true tales are all grave ||.’ . aes — 
pe . | the inner fold of the sea-shell. Quiet and placid in manner, 
ones,’”’ answered Mr. B——. i} : ; 
as ae : every movement was full of grace. She had none of the 
Well, dear uncle, you must have married a great | ' 
; : . || buoyancy of early youth, but her demeanor was charac- 
many people as well as buried them, during your long leah A 3 id ; ; hick 
: é | terized by a timid and gentle reserve, which spoke 
experience asa parish clergyman; tell us a story of some | " Yew ‘ ; 
RHE SN : 1 iddy eh ce | rather of subdued feelings than of a cold nature. She 
g,”’ cried a gay and _iddy creature, | Absa -% ‘ 13 @ 
ian a i co ' 7 | always seemed to me like some delicate wild flower 
se ng nerse on nis ToOoL_Lstool as she spoke. } a ° * 
sane tree : 4 I which had sprung up in native fragrance and beauty 
emember but few joyous and merry scenes, my ; : x gui 2 ; 
ciated ee - JY rage” iin h / ‘i 1 |, amid a bed of gaudy and flaming exotics. She was an 
ight-hearted Mary,” answere e old man, as he partec jeg : 
he hci entaceiiietethas mun. ‘ ii’ ae only daughter, and of course an heiress, and her parents 
1er White forehead, 1 you never notice < 
. looked forward to the period when she should contract 


in an old picture that the dark tints are always the most || tid 2 ag: age ; 
P / “ing 'a brilliant marriage. Visions of French Counts and 


enduring, while the once bright ones are faded and dim. | : 
; : : || German Barons, and even vague dreams of the younger 
It is much the same with the sketches which memory || “a= “ne he Rit" 
: - 4 | son of an English peerage, visited the scheming brain of 
traces in the chambers of our imagery: when she uses | Pr . ; . 
' ‘ Mrs. Danville. She determined that Margaret should 
the sombre hues of sorrow the picture remains unchanged, ||. . ° 
a. . || visit Europe, and she scarcely doubted that she would 
but when we would look upon some vivid scene of joy : . 8s i tagh hye 
, : : : : || return with a title which might excite the envy of all her 
once brightly depicted on our minds, we often find only - ‘ 
: ; acquaintances. She reflected upon the splendors of 
a ghastly shadow of by gone beauty. Weddings are not | . ‘ 
: & . || such an alliance; the sound of ‘my daughter, the Coun- 
always scenes of happiness, Mary. : ‘ : ° : 
ne * 3 : . tess,’ rung in her ears, until she almost believed that her 
I am sure they ought to be,” said the maiden, with ||, h "pl 

: wishes were prophecies. 

a blush and a sinile. prep 
1] rT ‘ : adily 
, : . : rsuanc 2se plans 3. ville steadily 
“ Well, children, you shall have your wish. I will In Pursuance of these plans, Mrs. Danville steadil 


tell you of a bridal at which I officiated in earlier life discouraged the visits and attentions of all those young 


and you shall judge whether it is sufficiently romantic || ©» who, attracted by the charms and fortune of Mar 
| garet, would willingly have sued for her favor. She 

. . . . . | " c ie uj es 
“ Among the most influential of my parishioners in |) wished to keep her daughter secluded from society, lest 


|| some girlish fancy should mar her plans, and Margaret’: 


to please your excited fancy. 


the little town of Woodlands, was a family named 


Danville. The father had made a large fortune in || retiring habits rendered this no difficult task. In fact 


trade, and leaving the business in the hands of his | Margaret felt little enjoyment in society, for she knew 


two sons, had retired to a newly purchased estate | that the watchful eye of her mother was constantly upon 


in my neighborhood, where he lived in a style of} het, checking the flow of quiet mirth and restraining the 
~ 5 , ‘ * 


. . . | > i > > > i s ely 
splendor, far exceeding that of the surrounding gentry. free impulses of her pure nature, until she absolutel 


. ° m ° | > _— >3 were all 
Proud of bis wealth, and vain of its numerous appliances, || dreaded to enter a gay circle. Her tastes 


with which he was surrounded, he was yet hospitable to I perfectly feminine, and to the cultivation of these she 
devoted a great proportion of her time, taking litle 


his friends and charitable to the poor; and if much of | 
| thought for the future, so long as the present brought 


his hospitality and charity might be traced to the osten- | 
contentment. She was neither a genius nor a beauty, 


tation which was his besetting sin, yet those who knew || 
but the loveliness of her gentle nature, her quiet good 


: — 
him were willing to excuse the weakness for the sake of | 


| ‘ ¥ 
| sense, and her nobleness of heart, were depicted in het 
"sweet face, and if I were called to sketch the face of a 


angelic being, I should scarcely fail to trace the lines 


its ffequent good results. His wife resembled him in | 
some points of character. Her past experience of the || 
evils of poverty, had perhaps tended to increase her || 
sense of the value of money, while it served to keep i ments of Margaret. 
alive in her a spirit of economy which savored strongly || “At the time I first became acquainted with the 
of parsimony, and blended most strangely with the love \ family, Margaret was about eighteen, and the charm ot 
of display, which formed a prominent trait in her dispo- | her society reconciled me in some degree to the _ - 
sition. She was at once luxurious and mean—seeking || prepossessing manners of her parents. There is some 
to outshine her neighbors but always at the least possi- | thing so impertinent in purse-proud superiority—some 
ble expense. The sons were men of business, engrossed || thing so annoying in the affectation of condescending 
in the acquisition of gain and having no thought beyond || politeness in such people, that those who are poorer bet 
their day-book and ledger. || not less proud, are apt to lose sight of christian charity 
“ But how shall I describe their only daughter, Mar- | in their judgment of them. For my own part, I mat 


garet? It seemed a strange fate which placed a cfta- || confess, that I was rather vexed than pleased with Mr. 
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THE WIDOW ' S WEDDING. 


Danville’s ostentatious display of his old wines and costly | 


nlate when I occasionally dined with him; and I would 
rather have plodded on foot through the most miry lane 


in the parish, than have accepted the use of his elegant | 


carriage, With its gold-embroidered hammer-cloth and 
liveried {ootmen. 
civilities seemed a)most like insults, from the manner in 
which they were proffered, and, but for the interest I 


felt in the gentle daughter, I am afraid my parochial | 
visits to them would have been few and far between. | 


You need not smile at an old man’s confession. 


not in love with Margaret Danville, for long ere then, I | 
had wooed and wedded one who is the comfort of my 
age as she was the joy of my youth. No, I loved Mar- | 
garet as I might have loved a younger sister, and I |, 


watched over her with deeper interest because her posi- 
tion was so little suited to her character. 

“Mrs. Danville had a nephew, the son of a deceased 
sister, who had early shown such evidences of talent 


that his poverty-stricken parents had strained every | 


nerve to bestow on him the advantages of a liberal edu- 


cation. They lived to witness the completion of his | 


academical studies, and then died, leaving him to strug- 
gle with the world in that most helpless of all conditions 
But Carrington Wilson was too en- 
The 
opportunity of visiting Europe, as tutor to a young heir, 


—a poor scholar. 
ergetic a man to sit down in hopeless inaction. 
was offered to him and immediately accepted. During 
his absence he applied himself to the study of medicine, 
for which the schools at Paris afforded great facility. 


His pupil, who fortunately for him, was equally studjous, | 


though his taste led him to a different class of pursuits, 
gave him all the aid in his power; and, when at the ex- 


piration of six years, the young men returned to their | 


native country, the one was a skilful amateur painter, the 
other an accomplished physician. But the artist returned 
to the possession of an ample fortune, while the physi- 
cian was doomed to all the wasting anxieties of an early 
professional career. He had talent and learning, but 
he was young and unpatronized, and his only prospect 


Mrs. Danville had 


never noticed her nephew during his early years, except 


was a weary waste of expectancy. 


by those decent observances by which people manage to 
quiet poor relations; a New-Year’s gift to the mother, 
and a Christmas box to the boy, were supposed to make 
amends for the want of sisterly affection and kindly 
interest. But when the young Doctor returned from 
abroad as the companion ofa rich friend, when she learned 
that they had possessed the entrée to some of the best 
society on the continent, she thought she saw an open- 
ing which led to the fulfilment of her schemes. She 
resolved to cultivate an intimacy with her nephew, and, 
by inducing him to become the companion of their pro- 
jected tour in Europe, obtain admission into the circles 
Whatever 
feelings of contempt Carrington Wilson might have had 


where she hoped Margaret might shine. 


towards the designing and self-interested woman, he 
determined to avail himself of every honorable method 
of advancement, and he therefore accepted her invita- 
tions from motives as selfish as were her’s who offered 
these courtesies. 


I suppose I was wrong, but his very | 


I was | 


111 
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‘But his acquaintance with Margaret soon led to bet- 
ter feelings. Her pure and unsophisticated character, 
her timid gentleness, concealing as it did, the warmest 
and deepest affections, and her delicate beauty of person, 
soon awakened his earnest interest in his young cousin. 
Mrs. Danville encouraged their intimacy from perfectly 
sordid motives, without being in the least degree sensible 
of its danger. Indeed the idea that her penniless nephew 
should dare to raise his thoughts to the heiress of the 
rich Mr. Danville never entered her brain. She would 
have been as likely to suspect her footman of such pre- 
sumption. But Carrington was perfectly familiar with 
|| the spoken languages of Europy, while Margaret only 
knew them from books, and in pursuance of her plans, 
she wished her daughter to be able to converse fluently 
in foreign tongues. She therefore suggested that Car- 
_rington should share with his cousin some of the benefit 

derived from his residence abroad, and that, by a course 
|| of reading and daily conversation, Margaret should en- 
-deavor to acquire his facility in speaking French and 
Italian. It may readily be imagined that neither of 
them undertook the task with much reluctance. For 
|| the first timein her life Margaret found perfect sympathy 
‘of tastes and congeniality of sentiments; while Carring- 
|| ton enjoyed the purest of all pleasures, an intimate yet 

passionless communion with one for whom he felt a more 
|| than fraternal affection. Had they been subjected to any 


|| restraint or suspicion, they would probably have dis- 
\| : : ; 
| covered the nature of their feelings, but, content with 


ithe thought that Margaret, without any additional 


expense, was becoming better qualified to dazzle in the 
| gay scenes of continental life, Mrs. Danville looked with 
perfect complacency upon their intimacy. 

“ The time fixed for their visit to Europe at length 
arrived. Carrington Wilson accompanied them, and 
| during the two years that they remained abroad, I knew 
| little of them, except a few vague reports of Margaret's 
‘success in society. But, at the expiration of that time, 
|Carrington suddenly returned alone, and the Danville 


| 
‘family soon followed. 


Not long after they were again 
| settled in their home, Mrs. Danville informed me, con- 
‘fidentially, of her troubles, and begged me to exert my 
| pastoral influence with Margaret to turn her from the 
error of her ways. Margaret had fallen in love with her 
| cousin, and for his sake had refused a French Marquis, 
with more hair on his face than brush-wood on his 
-estate—a Russian Baron, with a name longer than his 
| rent-roll—and an Italian Count, with a palace as old 
_as the republic and as empty as his head or pocket. It 
was quite a terrible affair. Notwithstanding all the 
| money expended upon their tour, Margaret had derived 
'no benefit from it, for, not only had she refused to listen 
to the overtures of these distinguished foreigners, but she 
| had even threatened to apply to the American consul, 
i when her parents talked of exerting their authority over 
her. This was a singular tale to hear of the gentle and 
‘timid Margaret, and I repaired to her with a determina- 
| tion to understand the affair more fully before I attempted 
| to use my influerice over my yourlg favorite. Her version 
ofghe story was somewhat different. 
| “I know,’ said she, ‘that obedience to my parents is 








THE 


a law of God, but the very words of the Book of Truth || 
teaches that children should ‘ obey their parents in the 

Lord ;’ and surely there was no sin in rebelling against 

the authority which would have consigned me to tempo- 

ral and eternal ruin. They would have wedded me to 
folly and vice, to age and covetousness, to ill temper and 
irreligion ; and [ refused—ay, even when threatened with 
the harshest of treatment—when the tyrannical laws of 
the land in which we sojourned were about to be exerted 
to enforce my obedience ; when they would have dragged 
me to the altar a struggling victim, I resolutely refused ; 
and had they persisted, I would have appealed to the 
laws of my own free country to rescue me from such 
martyrdom. I have been permitted to look upon my 
cousin as my dearest friend, and now—when the very in- 1 
timacy which my parents encouraged has become neces- 


sary to my happiness—I am forbidden to cherish the 


feelings which are entwined with my very existence. If 


Carrington had faults of character to which they could 
object, there would be some reason in their opposition, 
but no—the only barrier between us is my mother’s am- 
bition, and I havg suffered too mtch from that, to sub- 
mit now calmly toits dictates. I will not degrade myself 
by a clandestine marriage with Carrington, but 1 will 


, 
never marry another. 


“Tt always seemed to me as if this singular violence 
in one so uniformly gentle—this 


** [’nwouted fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovered o’er its mate,’ 


had terrified the sordid nature of her parents. They 
could not understand this sudden outbreak of impetuous 
will in a creature heretofore so docile and submissive. | 
I believe they looked upon it as a species of insanity, | 
the incipient stage of madness, and were actually 


What- | 


ever were their motives, they yielded at length to her 


frightened into a compliance with her wishes. 


ateadfast purpose, and, when Margaret had attained her 
twenty-first year, | was summoned to perform the nup- 


I must confess that I was not sorry for 


- 


ca) ceremony. 

the turn which affairs had taken, for Carrington Wilson | 
was a noble fellow, and I knew him to be worthy of the | 
love of such a being as Margaret. I had never been 
able heartily to condemn her apparent undutifulness to 
her parents, because I was certain that they were in- 
capable of judging wisely for a child so unlike them- 
gelves; and, therefore, though I have seldom known any 
good to come from a marriage contracted contrary to 
the wishes of parents, | was willing to hope the best 
from this union. 

‘Mrs. Danville had consented with a very ill grace, 
but, the sacrifice once made, she was determined to 
manage the affair with some display. A large party was 
invited; all the fashion of the neighborhood was collected; | 
and, in the Midst of the frivolous assembly, Margaret, | 
looking like the Peri when she beheld the opening gates | 
of Paradise, plighted her vows to her beloved cousin. I \ 
never saw a face so radiant with happiness as was her’s i 
on that eventful evening. 

“ The mother found some consolation in selecting ghe | 
most gorgeous furniture for the house destined for the " 


WIDOW’ 


young busband and his gentle wife then enjoyed it. B 


| well. 


S WEDDING. 


young pair, and in relating to every one the tale of Mr 


Danville’s generous conduct towards them. Indeed q 
want of liberality was not one of the father’s failings. 
and when he endowed his daughter with a fine house 
and a competent income, every body was in raptures 
with his noble spirit. Carrington devoted himself 
earnestly to his profession, probably from a wish to be- 
come independent of his father-in-law ; and he was not 
long in discovering that his wealthy alliance had pro- 
duced a wonderful effect upon the perceptions of those 
A wide 


field of practice began to open before him, and I believe 


who had heretofore been blind to his merits. 


if ever perfect happiness blessed the lot of mortals, the 


alas! it was like the few glimpses of Heaven which the 


weary wayfarer beholds in his toilsome earthly pilgr- 


| mage. 


“A year bad scarcely elapsed, when they were 
aroused from their placid enjoyments by the necessity of 
a temporary separation. Margaret’s elder brother had 
gone to the south on business, and, while there, intelli- 


Mr. Dan- 


ville immediately suggested that Carrington Wilson 


gence was received of his dangerous illness. 


should proceed to the place of his sojourn, not only to 
give him the benefit of his medical skill, but also to 
accompany him home as soon as he should be sufficiently 
travel. Of course to such a 


recovered to summons 


there could be but one response. His duty was plain; 


/and with his hopes of a speedy return struggling with 


his regrets at leaving his sweet wife, he bade her fare- 
Day after day Margaret's heart was gladdened 
and her eye brightened by the receipt of a letter from 


him whom she loved with such passionate fondness. 


| At every place where the traveller stopped, he wrote to 


| her, and this enabled her to endure with patience the 


first fortnight of his absefce, But at length a day pas- 
sed without a letter—another and another followed—and 


while the family were filled with anxiety; they received 


tidings that the invalid brother was already on his way 


home. His letter told them of his convalescence, and bade 
them expect him home at a certain time—but the name 


of Carrington was not once mentioned. Margaret was 


almost wild with anxiety, but she strove to listen to the 


whispers of hope until the return of her brother. He 
He had not seen 


Carrington, and did not even know of his journey. 


returned, sick and feeble, and alone ! 


Need I describe to you the anguish of the unhappy wife! 
Her family, sordid and calculating as they were, could 
not behold her agony unmoved, and her younger brother 
determined to go in search of her husband. Margaret, 
at first, prepared to accompany him, but when it was 
suggested that her presence would only impede him 
his design, she quietly submitted, and remained to abide 
What wretchedness did the 
young creature endure during that awful season of su* 


the issue of his research. 
pense! Daily did I minister to her the words of cons 
lation, but her heart could listen only to its terrible 
forebodings, and my services were of little avail. 
“Are you prepared to hear the result of young Dar 
ville’s journey? In a lone and unfrequented wood, 
beneath a pile of withered leaves and hemlock branches, 
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THE WIDOW’ 


The knife 


of the assassin and natural decay had left little personal 


yas fuund a mangled and disfigured body. 


trace of its identity, but the name, still visible on parts 
fthe dress, some peculiarities in the form of the poor 
remnant of mortality, and a little locket, apparently of 
wo triling value to tempt the cupidity of the robber, 
which still hung upon the ghastly breast, offered proof 
enough. It was indeed all that remained of the hapless 
Carrington Wilson! His murderer had probably been 
simulated by cupidity, as his watch, his pocket-book, 
and even a ring, the gift of Margaret, which he always 
wore, were now gone. Every clue to the perpetrator of 
the awful crime, was, of course, lost; and consigning 
the body to a less unhallowed grave, young Danville 
returned to his home, bearing with him the terrible evi- 
lences of the fate which had befallen his sister’s husband. 

“] will not harrow up your young minds by a recital 
ofall the wretchedness which I witnessed in that house 
when the fearful tidings were revealed to Margaret. She 
listened to them with a cold and strong look of horror, 
ad when the locket was placed in her hands, she fell 
prostrate on the floor—not with the relaxed motion of 
nein a fainting-fit, but stiff and rigid like a statue thrown 
fom its base. For three days she remained in that 

irful state; her limbs bound in the rigidity of catalepsy 
—her eyes open but sightless—her features petrified in 
their horror-stricken expression, and nothing of life 
remaining, save a slight warmth of the skin and a feeble 
jutter of the pulse. All efforts to arouse her seemed 
reathless anxiety, for the moment when this ‘ Life-tn- 
Death,’ should give place to the actual presence of the 
hing of Terrors. But she awoke from this frightful 
trance—with senses bewildered and chaotic she awoke 
0 physical consciousness, and the very alienation of 
nind, which prevented her from realizing the full extent 
if her misery, enabled her physicians to restore her to 
odily health. 

“The return of reason to Margaret’s darkened mind, 
wemed like the slow upraising of a heavy curtain which 
ad hidden all the past from her view. Gradually the truth 
woke upon her, and, at length, tears, the first she had 
hed, though Carrington had lain more than a year in 
his bloody grave, gave promise of a milder and more 
manageable sorrow. But I think she never quite re- 
oered her vigor of mind. Her fine taste, her delicate 
wasibility, her firmness of character, seemed extinct; 
wd, from the time when she was stricken down to the 
cath by the lightning-sttoke of sorrow, she became 
merely a passive and unresisting instrument in the hands 
‘others. She considered the awful death of her hus- 
band as a judgment for her former wilfulness; and this 
idea—a proof of her weakened state of mind—she 
‘woded over, until it became like the skeleton at the 
Eeyption feast, the daily guest in the chambers of her 
heart, 


A system of penance, like that which condemns 
the 


hun to the cold austerities of the cloister, became 
the guide of Margaret’s conduct; and, while she steeled 


_ heart against all cheerful impulses, she determined 
“at the will of her parents should henceforth be the sole 
tide of her future life. 
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“Tt was about four years after the terrible death of Car- 
rington, that I was again summoned to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony in the stately mansion of the Danvilles. 
Margaret was a second time a bride! You start, but 
she was only affixing the seal of martyrdom to her self- 
They 


had dragged her from one fashionable watering-place to 


inflicted penance—it was the will of her parents. 
another. They had compelled her to throw aside her 
weeds of widowhood—they had forced her into the giddy 
dance and the midnight revel, and to all this she had 
submitted without a murmur, ‘It is a part of my punish- 
ment,’ she would whisper, when she saw herself decked 
in ball-room attire ; and she went into the midst of gayety 
even as a martyr might have gone to the stake. But no 
earthly power could change the cold, stony expression 
of her once lovely countenance. Its tender sweetness 
was gone for ever, and those who marked her frozen 
look, or the mechanical movements of her delicate form, 
might almost have believed that they looked upogthe 
realization of the fable of antiquity, and actually beheld 
‘ The marble stiffening o’er the mortal form.’ 

“During their stay at Newport, the preceding sum- 
mer, the Danville family had become acquainted with a 
young Englishman, who, to great apparent modesty of 
deportment, united the advantages of fortune and high 
birth, being the second son of the Marquis of Thistle- 
down, and bearing the title of Sir William Thornton. 
Mrs. Danville was enraptured. A real English noble- 
man was something better than a foreign Count, for, 
though titles might be purchased in England, yet they 
were more costly affairs there than on the continent, and 
of course more aristocratic, according to her notions. 
The cold hearted mother saw with delight the possible 
success of her long cherished scheme, and actually con- 
cratulated herself on the chance which had thus left 
Margaret unfettered. Indeed, after the first natural 
feelings of horror had subsided, the Danvilles did not 
pretend to feel any regret at the death of Carrington 
Wilson. They had never loved him, and they determined 
that as Margaret had followed her own will in that alli- 
ance, they would assert the same privilege on some 
future occasion, for, it is certain, that the unhappy 
widow had scarcely recovered from her alienation of 
mind, when they began to form new projects for a 
Mrs. Danville left no 
means untried to secure the attentions of the noble Sir 


William. 


details of her early widowhood, sedulously concealing 


future matrimonial connection. 
She excited his sympathy for Margaret by 


however the manner of her bereavement, lest a know- 
ledge of her past insanity should deter him from seeking 
her hand; and she took care to make him understand 
that Margaret was now perfectly free to bestow her 
hand and fortune on a second husband, 

“Sir William seemed quite charmed with Margaret, 
although it must be confessed that, to a stranger, there 
were few attractions in the pale cold face of the young 
widow. But the feeling was not returned by Margaret: 
She walked with him, rode with him, listened to him, 
sang to him, only because her mother bade her do so— 
but not a ray of feeling ever lighted up her countenance 


or enlivened the tones of her monotonous voice. Sir 
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William, however, was not to be turned aside by trifles. '|there was incipient insanity lurking beneath her calm 
He visited the Danvilles at their own house, and || demeanor, and I could not but tremble for the result 
delighted them by the assurance that they lived in|) “The evening of the wedding came. The lar 
precisely the same style as his father, the Marquis; | rooms were filled with company, and the hour a. 
excepting that the noble possessed several fine seats and | proached when I was to pronounce the nuptial benedic. 
broad parks, while the tradesman,alas! could only boast | tion. I was already seated in the drawing-room, await. 
of one villa. He succeeded admirably in his designs | ing the entrance of the bridal party, when suddenly ther 
upon Mrs. Danville; she was perfectly happy, and | rang through the house a long loud shriek, such iste 
when at length he made proposals in due form for the || yet issued from mortal lips save as the requiem of a 
hand of her daughter, she was ready to drop hima broken heart. A look of consternation sat upon ever; 
courtsy and thank him for his condescension. Marga- | face; with the swiftness of thought, all flew to the 
ret was not consulted on the subject. She was told of | apartment whence the sound had issued. Mr. Danville 
his offer and commanded to accept it; and with shud-|' and myself were the first to enter the room, and the 
dering horror, like that which convulses the poor Suttee | sight which I beheld will never leave my memory. 
when she binds herself to the funeral pyre, she submit- | Seized with the same mysterious and frightful malady 
ted to her fate. i which had once before reduced her to the brink of the 
“T conceived a great dislike to Sir William Thornton'| grave, the victim of catalepsy stood fixed as a statue— 
from the first moment I beheld him. He was a strong-|| her arm extended—her long thin finger pointing towands 
builf? muscular man, between thirty and forty years of | some unseen object—the features of her face petrified 
age, thick-necked, coarse-lipped, and heavy browed, in their awful expression of horror, and looking like 
with an expression in his light grey eye which I could | some terrific spectre. Sir William cowered in a remot 
not endure. He never looked full in the face of any one, || corner, his pallid cheek and lurid lip bearing witness 
and his shifting restless eye seemed full of suspicion. | his alarm. But a frowning brow was bent upon bim, 
He rather avoided me during the short time I had an) and a strong arm was ready to grasp him when he aros 
opportunity of seeing him, and I began to doubt whether | from his abject position. 
he was actually what he pretended to be. However,| “Of course a scene of great confusion ensued. 
Mrs. Danville was pleased and Margaret submissive, so | Rumors of all kinds were whispered among the 


that the preparations for the marriage were carried on | Company; the stranger guests dispersed quietly and 
with a great degree of splendor. | quickly, and the few friends who remained learned the 
“ The day before that fixed upon for the marriage, I | full horror of the tale. 
could not resist the impulse which led me to see Mar- | F Margaret had suffered herself to be attired iad 
garet in private, and learn her true sentiments. The | sively > sem child, and oe little evidence of heeding the 
familiar terms on which I now visited the family, enabled | “forts of her dressing-maid, until the moment when the 
\ | girl attempted to remove from her neck a black ribbon 
which held the locket that had been her constant com 
panion since it was removed from the bosom of ber 


: f : | murdered husband. This she vehemently insisted on 
said Margaret in conclusion, ‘but you cannot feel as I | 


me to accomplish this with great ease, and our interview 
was prolonged for several hours. 


***¢T know you think I am doing wrong, my dear sir,’ 


retaining, and in strong contrast with her necklace o 
; ; _.” | pearls and her brussels lace, appeared that dark badge 
youth; a sin which cost my husband his precious life. | 


of sorrow. When she entered the apartment where the 


God saw fit to punish my wilfulness by the most severe |, . . 
ites sth I ’ é P bridal party awaited her, she was observed to shudder 


of all trials—for he well knew that while my idol lived, | 


do. I am offering myself in expiation of the sin of my | 


as the bridegroom approached to lead her to a sett 
but the emotion was instantly repressed, and she pas 
sively suffered him to place himself at her side. His 
eye was chught by the black ribbon, and with singular 


all other sorrows were as dust when weighed in the 

balance against my happiness. Carrington was taken |! 
g y hay 2 

from me, and I was leftto make atonement. But I feel,| 


as if my punishment will not be made harder than I can || . ae 
yi : want of tact as well as delicacy, he made some jesting 


remark as he raised his hand, as if to draw from i 


tl hiding-place, the treasure which was attached to the 
“* And Sir William—what are your feelings towards dusky band. Margaret felt the dignity of womanhood 


bear; I shall not live long to wear the chains I now 


assume.’ 


him ?” I asked. insulted by the gesture, she turned suddenly to repulse 
’ was the shuddering reply. || his audacious touch, but as she did so, her eye fell on 
‘It has cost me many a bitter struggle to overcome the | ring which he wore on his finger. Without a word she 
almost instinctive loathing with which I recoil from him. snatched it wildly from him, and the next instant the 
But waste not your sympathy upon him, my dear friend, fearful shriek was uttered which had so shaken the 
nor think that I treat him with injustice; he wants only nerves of all who heard it. That ring was found tightly 
my father’s wealth, and he shall be satisfied with money, clasped in her hand, after she was placed in bed, and it 
while my mother will rejoice at seeing me ennobled, and was instantly recognized as the one which had been 
I shall be made happy by a speedy release from a thral- her gift to Carrington Wilson. It was of rich and ma* 
dom which must soon destroy either life or reason.’ sive gold set with a single diamond of great value; but, 


“«“* Excessive repugnance ; 


. . . i 

“Tt was useless to argue with one who erred so widely as a proof beyond all doubt, her brother who was fam 

. a aa . Se . " : . ; he 
both in her feelings and her judgment. Indeed I fancied liar with the seceet, touched a spring which raised | 
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diamond and disclosed the word ‘ Margaret,’ enamelled 
on the inner gold. 

“Do you read the enigma? or must [ tell you that 
wspicion was aroused, and that by a singular concatena- 
ti “ of circumstances, such as often confounds the most 
deeply laid schemes of villany, the man who styled him- 
elf Sir William Thornton, but who was better known 
by the name of Will Tobin, was found guilty of the mur- 
der of Carrington Wilson, more than two years previous. 
When in prison, under sentence, he confessed the crime, 
to which he had been tempted by the sight of the vic- 
tim’s well filled pocket-book, which he had noticed as 
the hapless young man was paying for his night’s lodg- 
ing. But he solemnly disavowed any knowledge of the 
sanection between the murdered man and the widow 
vhom he sought to wed. He had destroyed Carring- 
ton's few papers without reading them, and the name of 
Wilson was too common a one to excite any suspicion 
inhis mind. The wealth of Mrs. Danville, and his ac- 
cidental discovery of Mrs. Danville’s ambitious views, 
determined him to personate the character he had so 
secessfully assumed. But for the silly vanity which 
led him to add the fatal ring to his wedding ornaments, 
the widow of the murdered would have been the wife of 
the murderer ! 

She died 
without giving any evidence of returning consciousness, 


“Margaret did not survive the shock. 


and six weeks after she was consigned to her early grave, 
the criminal perished by the strong arm of the offended 
law.” 


Original. 
TO THE ENGLISH NIGHTINGALE. 


WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 


BY AMELIA HANSON. 


Au, wondrous bird !—that on this silent night 
Doth pour sweet melody, warbling a song 

Of lonely, ceaseless praise, which must ascend, 
“Like the dim night-flower’s incense unto God !” 
lt is not strange, that thou canst sing by day— 
When sunbeams pour their flood of glory forth, 
Revealing beauty, in all living things— 

But in the mystery of darkness, thou 

Dost warble, with as full a heart of praise, 
Teaching frail man a lesson, hard to learn! 
Methinks, there is a mixture in thy lays 

Of sadness, and of joy, which human hearts 

Know but too well. Sometimes in darkness, we 
Can utter trills of praise, but ah! how soon 

Come those low, plaintive wailings, which I hear 
Gush from thy soul striving for mastery ! 

Tis like the mourning for lost earthly love, 

‘o the dark night of sorrow, when the soul 

Bows grateful, still, unto the will of God. 

herefore, my Conscious spirit turns away 


Trembling, to listen longer unto thee, 


— bird of tender human sympathies, 
= thus can’st make strange echoes far within. 
Grove-Hill, near London. 


Original. 
TO THE 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


River! that in silence windest 


Through the meadows bright and free, 


’Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the besom of the sea! 


IL. 
Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest and half in strife, 
I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


11. 
Thou hast taught me, silent River, 
Many a lesson deep and long, 
Thou hast been a generous giver, 
I can give thee but a song. 
Iv. 
Oft in sadness and in illness 
I have watched thy current glide, 
’Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 
v. 
And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 
I have felt my heart beat lighter 
And leap onward with thy stream. 


Vi. 
Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 


From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 


Vil. 


Where yon shadowy woodland hides thee, 


And thy waters disappear, 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 


And have made thy margin dear. 


Vill. 
More than this—thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried, 
And that name like magic binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 


1X. 
Friends, my soul with joy remembers, 
And like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart ! 


x. 
’Tis for this, thou silent River! 
That my spirit leans to thee; 
Thou hast @ generous giver, 


Take this idle song from me. 
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Original. 
BIDDY WOODHULL; 
OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘THE QUADROON,’ 
* BURTON,” ETC., ETC. 


PART III. 


Bippy followed her African guide by a marvellously 
crooked way, which none but a negro could have taken, 
through lanes and cross-streets, up alleys, and across 
squares, and turning corners, ‘till her own head turned 
with the bewilderment, confusion and noise, that pre- 
vailed around her; her temples ached with the roar of 
wheels, and her feet, familiar only with the green sward, 
were pained by traversing the unaccustomed pave- 
ments. At length he stopped in front of a low, two 
story wooden building, situated in a close, crowded 
street. It had a flashy yellow front, and the window- 
shutters and sides of the open doors, were covered 
with written and printed placards, headed ‘‘ Wants.” 
siddy looked up, and saw on a little sign hanging 
above her head from a projecting iron bar, “ INTEL- 
LIGENCE Orrice,” done in gold letters upon a bril- |) 
liant blue ground. On littie tin plates tacked up each 
side of the entrance, she also read the same words. 

“ Yes, this is it,’”’ she said to the negro; “I am glad 
I have found it, for I am very tired. Here is your pay || 
for bringing my bundle,” she added, tendering him the 
last shilling she possessed; “the kind coachman offered 
to pay you, but I would rather do it myself. You must 
tell him I did so, now.” 

“ Trus’ nigger for dat, missus,” said the black, with | 
a grin, and extending his sable thumb and finger for the | 
piece of money; “ I’se tell him, fac’ sure e 

‘“‘[ hope you will, good fellow, for I wouldn’t like to 
have a stranger pay for me,”’ said Biddy, with that 
naturally independent spirit she has already shown she 
possessed. 

“ Nebber you f’ar, missus; I’se too much ob gem’lan 
to do any ting unhon’ble,” said the black, lifting his 


ragged cap, and making a scrape; “ I is sure tell him, ! 
missus !”’ I 

With this assurance he laid the bundle on the shelf | 
of the office window, and with his eyes fixed misgivingly || 
on Bruin, moved off at a slip shod gait to the next 
corner, around which he had no sooner disappeared, || 
than he struck up a double shuffle on the side-walk, 
keeping time with his hands against his thighs, in the || 
merriest manner. He kept this up for about a minute, || 
and then said, chuckling— } 

“Ki! yah, yah, yah! Sam Jonsing hab play de || 
financy, dis time, right up stair, an’ no mistake! Little || 
Missus tink I no make Boss Dick plank de prog too! | 
Yah! Elebenteen pence for car’ bundle! Him short | 
ten-cent piece, I ’clar!” he added, looking closely at 1 
it; “‘she cheat nigger ont ob two cent an’ half a one! | 


| 
| 


Ni 


* Continaed from page 75. 


'ki? I'll make Boss Dick pay his six pence! Hoy y 


tink nigger gen’l’man keep him word, ven de yj; 
gen’l’mans don’t!’ Yes, sartain sure, Sam Jonsing. y, 
is defaulter dis bressed mornin’, an’ no mistake!” _ 

Here Sam pocketed his silver, and shuffled of 


| No. 21, Bowery, where the rogue was again paid by 
] 


honest Dick Sherwood, on his making oath over ty 
handle of Dick’s whip, that he had taken both 
bundle and the young woman safely to her destinatio, 
Biddy’s eyes had unconsciously followed her 
guide ’till they could see him no longer, when she felt x 
she had parted with the last link that bound her to be; 
species. She sighed at the sense of her condition, anj 
tears came unbidden into her eyes. Suppressing ther 
with an effort, she stooped down, and caressed Bri: 
and soon recovered her self-possession. On looki 
about her, she saw that several females, old and young 
and chiefly Irish, were standing on the side-walk, co. 
versing in little knots, or waiting with anxious looks iz 
the door-way. There were two large square windows 
projecting, one on either side of the narrow door leading 
into the office. These windows were filled with bi 


and placards, all expressing the wants of individuals 


| nearly every condition of life. Her attention was par 


ticularly fixed by some written notices, wafered up 
the shutter against which she leaned to rest herself, | 
hand upon her bundle, which lay upon the shelf of th 


' window, and with Bruin at her feet. How her eves 


beamed with hope, as she read with breathless interes 
a long list of wants. And she felt confident she hal 
only to offer herself to obtain a situation. 


“ Now,” thought she, “‘as there are so many forn 


| to choose from, I shall hardly know how to choow 


‘A smart girl for general house work,’ ”’ she said, 
peating to herself the first notice ; “ that must be son 
thing like my work at home! I can’t choose “ 
‘Apprentice to learn straw-sewing.’ That must 
pleasanter than general house work. But then I'm ti 


they work the apprentices to death in this city, an 


that any of them can be told in passing them in t 
| streets, by their pale and sickly looks, and thin perso 


I would rather work hard, I think, (if it is thoug® 


|more genteel to be a ‘prentice,) as a house gi" 


‘Neat girl for general house work !’ Here is 
wanted just my age, where the work is light. This » 
better than at home, and perhaps I might find kine 
ness. I will keep this in my mind! ‘A first rate 


| sewer to make dresses!’ That I should like! I ca 


1 [Uh think 


sew well, and always make my own dresses! 
of this place too !”’ 

Thus did our heroine run over in her thoughts 1 
several situations so temptingly proffered to all in ” 
of employment, and in their multiplicity and variet 
her mind was lost! She, for some time, could come' 
no decision, but finally decided on one or the other 
the two advertisements, viz: the second and fourth! © 
absorbed had she been in forming her resolution, 
she blushed, and became confused and vexed, 08 Joos: 
ing round, and seeing that half a dozen Irish and = 
girls standing before the office, had been all the om 
making themselves merry at the absorbing antent" 
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BIDDY WOODHULL; OR, 


with which she was scanning these placards. Pouting "1 
ber beautiful lips as girls of sixteen sometimes will do, || 
when offended, she took up her bundle, and entered 
the office. It was a deep, narrow room, with a desk 
latticed in all round, on the left, near the door, and a 
long wooden bench placed against the opposite wall its | 
whole length. On this bench were seated some twenty | 
females of all ages, from ten to fifty years; waiting for 
situations as nurses, cooks, chambermaids, seamstresses, | 
thought Biddy, seemed || 


very contented at sitting there and having nothing to | 


etc. The majority of them, 


do all the forenoon; and she saw that they amused || 
themselves with watching those coming in and going || 
out, and listening to the negociations of the man behind || 
the desk, with those who were applicants for places. 
Biddy dropped her veil before the gaze of so many 
for she felt that each 
looked upon all subsequent comers as interlopers and 


1] 
i] 
} 
| 


ride and insulting eyes, ert 


rivals, who might possibly forestall them in a place. | 
Notwithstanding the occasional laughter and childish || 
romping of the poor creatures together, she could not | 
bat see that envy and hatred rankled in their breasts || 
towards one another. Most of them were neater dress- || 
ed than she expected to see servants that were ‘ out of | 
place,’ and all, without exception, wore red or white || 
It seemed, | 
to her—so much they looked and dressed alike—to be H 
Nearly all of them || 


were pock-marked, and scarce one face in the whole | 


cotton shawls, and brown cotton gloves. 


an Intelligence Office uniform! 
was good looking. 

Biddy made these observations at a glance, and with 

a sinking heart took a seat beside an old woman in | 
iron spectacles, plaited cap, and an old second hand |) 
quaker bonnet ; who, seeing her waiting ’till the Intelli- } 
gence office man had got through with a gentleman | 
who had just come in, and who wanted a child’s nurse, I 
had made room for her She felt grateful | 
for the offer, for she was both fatigued and embarrassed. | 
She felt, too, that by a little delay, she could see how | 


to be seated. 


business was done, and the experience might be of | 
service to her in enabling her to apply for herself in a} 
proper form. Shrinking from observation, she pr 
her veil half aside, and observed what passed that she 
might profit by it; for she keenly felt her utter igno- 
rance and helplessness now that the crisis of her posi- 
tion approached. 
the desk. Within the latticed enclosure, sat a little, 
thin, sallow man, with brushy, black hair, a low, fleshy 
forehead, keen black eyes, a long sharp nose, and a 
large-lipped, ugly mouth, filled with decayed and snag- 
tled teeth. He wore half whiskers, 
silky, a white cravat, and a black coat of three fashions 
‘gone. Such was the outward appearance of Beal 
Tucker! He looked like a snivelling, mean man, who 
would sell his soul for three pence, and his heart and 
character did not belie his looks. In his fingers he 
held a counting-house steel pen; a book of entries lay 
‘pen before him, and he was looking up beneath his 
‘vert eye brows, listening to the gentleman who was 
ving him through the bars of the lattice a desc ription 


Her first glance was directed towards 


very long and 





THE 


| sir,” 


| have one here that will just suit you. 


” 
| you, 





of the kind of servant he wanted. 
14 
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“ Yes, sir, I think I can suit you to a Zt,” said Beal 
Tucker, dropping his huge black brows, and examining 


| the book in which he recorded the names, ages, char- 
| acter, occupation, and address of the applicants for 


situation, on receipt, in advance, of fifty cents from each 
applicant, who, by this douceur, became entitled to 


| his services for a period of three months to aid in 


obtaining them places. Without this payment in ad- 
vance, and the registering of the names on his book, no 
one, though sitting in the office, could be allowed to take 
@ situation that persons called on him to have filled. 
Biddy had yet to learn this disagreeable fact! “ Yes, 
said Beal Tucker, after examining the book, “I 
What is your 
address ?”” 
“Tis here,” 


‘Ah, yes! 


said the qoutioman, giving him a card. 
Mr. 


humming half-tone, and drawing near another book in 


Sancroft!’’ said Mr. Tucker, in a 
which he entered the names of those who wanted ser- 
vants, he quietly recorded the address in a very hand- 
some hand, of which he evidently was proud as one of 
his numerous accomplishments. 

“Is she here present?” asked the gentleman, a 
young married man, looking round with visible confu- 
sion upon the array of women’s eyes that sought his, 
each female hoping to be herself selected. 

“ Toa.” 

‘*T should like to see her.” 

Beal extended his hand, with the palm significantly 


turned upward, and said in a bland voice— 


replied Beal Tucker coldly. 


“ Fifty cents, if you please.” 

“For what ?”’ asked the novice in Intelligence offices. 
“For registering your name, and sending a nurse to 
answered Beal, with a sneer of contempt at the 
gentleman’s greenness. 

“‘ But she may not suit.” 

“1 will then send you another and another, till you 
| get one that suits you. IT cannot pay rent for a room 
for girls to sit in all day, ‘till people come and take ‘em 
away to places, and get nothing for it.” 

The gentleman seemed to see the force of his rea- 
soning, and placed a half dollar in Beal’s extended 
palm. The 
somcthing like a smile gleamed in his eyes. 

“ Mary Cotter!” he called aloud, like a school-mas- 
ter to a pupil. “ Mary Cotrer! where is she?” he 
asked angrily, opening his Jatticed door, and looking 
Every head was turned in search, and, 


fingers instinctively closed over it, and 


over the room. 
at length there was a general exclamation from the 
women that she had gone out. 

“Then she deserves to lose her place,” said Beal, 
petulently. “ Hush that noise and jabbering there, in 
the further part of the room,” he shouted to two or three 
young Irish girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
beating each other with their bonnets, to the amuse- 
ment of those around. “ If I hear any more noise, I'll 
turn you out !”’ 

All was still as death, for Beal’s voice was like thun- 
der, and carried terror with it to the hearts of his unruly 
petticoat subjects. 


“ Here's a young American girl,” he added, “ wanted 
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Original. 
BIDDY WOODHULL;"* 
OR, THE PRETTY HAY-MAKER. 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ THE QUADROON,’ 
* BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. 


PART Ill. 


Bippy followed her African guide by a marvellously 
crooked way, which none but a negro could have taken, 
through lanes and cross-streets, up alleys, and across 
squares, and turning corners, ‘till her own head turned 
with the bewilderment, confusion and noise, that pre- 
vailed around her; her temples ached with the roar of 
wheels, and her feet, familiar only with the green sward, 
were pained by traversing the unaccustomed pave- 
ments. At length he stopped in front of a low, two 
story wooden building, situated in a close, crowded 
street. It had a flashy yellow front, and the window- 
shutters and sides of the open doors, were covered 
with written and printed placards, headed “Wants.” 
diddy looked up, and saw on a little sign hanging 
above her head from a projecting iron bar, “ INTEL- 
Licence Orrice,” done in gold letters upon a bril- 
liant blue ground. On little tin plates tacked up each 


side of the entrance, she also read the same words. 


“ Yes, this is it,” she said to the negro; “I am glad 
I have found it, for I am very tired. Here is your pay 
for bringing my bundle,” she added, tendering him the 
last shilling she possessed; ‘‘ the kind coachman offered 
to pay you, but I would rather do it myself. You must 
tell him I did so, now.” 

“ Trus’ nigger for dat, missus,” said the black, with 
a grin, and extending his sable thumb and finger for the 
piece of money; “ I’se tell him, fac’ sure !”’ 

“T hope you will, good fellow, for I wouldn’t like to 
have a stranger pay for me,” said Biddy, with that 
naturally independent spirit she has already shown she 
possessed. 

‘Nebber you f’ar, missus; I’se too much ob gem’lan 
to do any ting unhon’ble,” said the black, lifting his 
ragged cap, and making a scrape ; ‘*T is sure tell bim, 


missus !”’ 


‘ki! Pll make Boss Dick pay his six pence! How 4 
tink nigger gen’l’man keep him word, ven de yj; 
gen’l’mans don’t!’ Yes, sartain sure, Sam Jonsing 
is defaulter dis bressed mornin’, an’ no mistake!” _ 

Here Sam pocketed his silver, and shuffled of , 
| No. 21, Bowery, where the rogue was again paid by 
honest Dick Sherwood, on his making oath over tp 

i handle of Dick’s whip, that he had taken both 9 

| bundle and the young woman safely to her destinar 

| Biddy’s eyes had unconsciously followed her 

guide ‘till they could see him no longer, when she felt as 

she had parted with the last link that bound her to be 
species. She sighed at the sense of her condition, an 
tears came unbidden into her eyes. Suppressing then 
with an effort, she stooped down, and caressed Bruiz 
and soon recovered her self-possession. On lookin: 


about her, she saw that several females, old and youn 


and chiefly Irish, were standing on the side-walk, cw. 


versing in little knots, or waiting with anxious ]ooks; 
| the door-way. There were two large square window 
projecting, one on either side of the narrow door leading 
into the office. These windows were filled with bills 
and placards, all expressing the wants of individuals 
| nearly every condition of life. Her attention was pe 
ticularly fixed by some written notices, wafered upe 
|| the shutter against which she leaned to rest herself, | 
hand upon her bundle, which lay upon the shelf of | 
window, and with Bruin at her feet. How her eves 
| beamed with hope, as she read with breathless interes 
|| a long list of wants. And she felt confident she ba 
only to offer herself to obtain a situation. 
“ Now,” thought she, “‘as there are so many for™ 
| to choose from, I shall hardly know how to choos 
‘A smart girl for general house work,’ ” she said, 
|| peating to herself the first notice ; “ that must be some 
| thing like my work at home! I can’t choose 4 
||‘ Apprentice to learn straw-sewing.’ That must © 
pleasanter than general house work. But then I’m tod 
| they work the apprentices to death in this city, ™ 
that any of them can be told in passing them in the 
|) streets, by their pale and sickly looks, and thin persoss 
‘| I would rather work hard, I think, (if it is thot 
more genteel to be a ’prentice,) as a house 9" 
‘Neat girl for general house work !’ Here is 
| wanted just my age, where the work is light. This 


} 


With this assurance he laid the bundle on the shelf | better than at home, and perhaps I might find kiné 


of the office window, and with his eyes fixed misgivingly 
on Bruin, moved off at a slip shod gait to the next 
corner, uround which he had no sooner disappeared, 


than he struck up a double shuffle on the side-walk, 


keeping time with his hands against his thighs, in the || 


merriest manner. He kept this up for about a minute, 


and then said, chuckling— 
“Ki! yah, yah, yah! Sam Jonsing hab play de 


financy, dis time, right up stair, an’ no mistake! Little 


Missus tink I no make Boss Dick plank de prog too! 
Yah! Elebenteen pence for car’ bundle! Him short 
ten-cent piece, I ‘clar!” he added, looking closely at 
it; “she cheat nigger out ob two cent an’ half a one! 





* Continaed from page 75. 





| ness. I will keep this in my mind! ‘A first ™ 

sewer to make dresses!’ That I should like! be 
| sew well, and always make my own dresses! 1H) the 
of this place too!” 

Thus did our heroine run over in her thoughts 
| several situations so temptingly proffered to all in! 
| of employment, and in their multiplicity and var 
|| her mind was lost! She, for some time, could come 
| no decision, but finally decided on one or the other 
'| the two advertisements, viz: the second and fourth! 
| absorbed had she been in forming her resolutio® 
'she blushed, and became confused and vexed, o0* 
\| ing round, and seeing that half a dozen Irish and 
| girls standing before the office, had been all the ® 


i making themselves merry at the absorbing 
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Pouting 1 


«ith which she was scanning these placards. 





ber beautiful lips as girls of sixteen sometimes will do, || 





when offended, she took up her bundle, and entered 





the office. It was a deep, narrow room, with a desk 


latticed in all round, on the left, near the door, and a 






long wooden bench placed against the opposite wall its || 





whole length. On this bench were seated some twenty 





| 
females of all ages, from ten to fifty years; waiting for || 





situations as nurses, cooks, chambermaids, seamstresses, || 


} 


etc. The majority of them, thought Biddy, seemed | 






— . . } 
very contented at sitting there and having nothing to || 





do all the forenoon; and she saw that they amused || 





themselves with watching those coming in and going }| 





out, and listening to the negociations of the man behind || 





the desk, with those who were applicants for places. || 





Biddy dropped her veil before the gaze of so many | 





mide and insulting eyes, for she felt that each one | 
1 . | 
looked upon all subsequent comers as interlopers and 








rivals, who might possibly forestall them in a place. 





Notwithstanding the occasional laughter and childish |) 





wmping of the poor creatures together, she could not || 





but see that envy and hatred rankled in their breasts | 





| 
towards one another. Most of them were neater dress- || 





ed than she expected to see servants that were ‘ out of || 





place,’ and all, without exception, wore red or white || 





cotton shawls, and brown cotton gloves. It seemed, | 





to her-—so much they looked and dressed alike—to be || 


Nearly all of them } 





an Intelligence Office uniform! 





were pock-marked, and scarce one face in the whole || 





\ 
was good looking. } 








Biddy made these observations at a glance, and with | 





a sinking heart took a seat beside an old woman in || 





. + i 
iron spectacles, plaited cap, and an old second hand || 





. eas ° . i 
quaker bonnet ; who, seeing her waiting ’til! the Intelli- || 
gence office man had got through with a gentleman || 





: . ‘ \| 
who had just come in, and who wanted a child’s nurse, || 





had made reom for her to be seated. She felt grateful | 





7 . ° i} 
for the offer, for she was both fatigued and embarrassed. | 





| 
She felt, too, that by a little delay, she could see how || 





business was done, and the experience might be of || 

. 1] 
her to apply for herself in a || 
we Saeace i 
Shrinking from observation, she drew | 





service to her in enabling 
proper form. 






her veil half aside, and observed what passed that she | 
might profit by it; for she keenly felt her utter tone | 
rance and helplessness now that the crisis of her posi- | 
hon approached. 
the desk. 


thin, sallow man, with brushy, black hair, a low, fleshy 







Her first glance was directed towards | 
Within the latticed enclosure, sat a little, 







forehead, keen black eyes, a long sharp nose, and a 
large-lipped, ugly mouth, filled with decayed and snag: | 
led teeth. 
silky, a white cravat, and a black coat of three fashions 


‘gone. Such was the outward appearance of Beal 
Tucker ! 






. ' 
He wore half whiskers, very long and 







He looked like a snivelling, mean man, who 
would sell his soul for three pence, and his heart and 
character did not belie his looks. In his fingers he 
held a counting-house steel pen; a book of entries lay 
*pen before him, and he was looking up beneath his 
covert eye brows, listening to the gentleman who was 
swing him through the bars of the lattice a description 
ofthe kind of servant he wanted. 
14 
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“ Yes, sir, I think I can suit you to a ¢,” said Beal 
Tucker, dropping his huge black brows, and examining 
the book in which he recorded the names, ages, char- 
acter, occupation, and address of the applicants for 
situation, on receipt, in advance, of fifty cents from each 
applicant, who, by this doucewr, became entitled to 
his services for a period of three months to aid in 
obtaining them places. Without this payment in ad- 
vance, and the registering of the names on his book, no 
one, though sitting in the office, could be allowed to take 
a situation that persons called on him to have filled. 
Biddy had yet to learn this disagreeable fact! “ Yes, 
sir,” said Beal Tucker, after examining the book, “I 
have one here that will jusé suit you. What is your 
address ?” 

“Tis here,” said the gentleman, giving him a card. 

“Ah, yes! Mr. Sancroft!’’ said Mr. Tucker, in a 
humming half-tone, and drawing near another book in 


|| which he entered the names of those who wanted ser- 


vants, he quietly recorded the address in a very hand- 
some hand, of which he evidently was proud as one of 
his numerous accomplishments. 

“Is she here present?” asked the gentleman, a 
young married man, looking round with visible confu- 
sion upon the array of women’s eyes that sought his, 
each female hoping to be herself selected. 

“Yer,” replied Beal Tucker coldly. 

““T should like to see her.” 

Beal extended his hand, with the palm significantly 
turned upward, and said in a bland voice— 

“ Fifty cents, if you please.” 

“* For what ?”’ asked the novice in Intelligence offices. 

“For registering your name, and sending a nurse to 
you,” answered Beal, with a sneer of contempt at the 
gentleman’s greenness. 

“ But she may not suit.” 

“‘T will then send you another and another, 'till you 
get one that suits you. I cannot pay rent for a room 
for girls to sit in all day, ’till people come and take ‘em 
away to places, and get nothing for it.” 

The gentleman seemed to see the force of bis rea- 
soning, and placed a half dollar in Beal's extended 
palm. The fingers instinctively closed over it, and 
something like a smile gleamed in his eyes. 

“ Mary Cotter!” he called aloud, like a school-mas- 
ter to a pupil. “ Mary Cotter! where is she?” he 
asked angrily, opening his latticed door, and looking 
Every head was turned in search, and, 
at length there was a general exclamation from the 
women that she had gone out. 

“Then she deserves to lose her place,” said Beal, 
petulently. “ Hush that noise and jabbering there, in 
the further part of the room,” he shouted to two or three 
young Irish girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
beating each other with their bonnets, to the amuse- 
“If I hear any more noise, I'll 


over the room. 


ment of those around. 
turn you out!” 

All was still as death, for Beal’s voice was like thun- 
der, and carried terror with it to the hearts of his unruly 
petticoat subjects. 


“ Here's a young American girl,”’ he added, “ wanted 
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to take care of a baby—experienced, and good charac- 
ter, and all that! Who wants the place ?”’ 

There was a general movement of heads, but no one 
replied. 

** Ts there no American girl here? 

“Yes, sir, I’m one,” said a thin, shabby-respectable 
old maid, who, poor creature! looked as if she had 
drank the cup of poverty to its dregs; and she came 
with a hesitating step towards the desk. 

There was a general scornful titter dmong the Irish 
women and wenches, as the applicant, with her left 
arm hugging together the fore part of her lank gar- 
ments, laid her right hand, bony and blue with famine 
and time, upon the corner of the desk. Biddy’s gene- 


rous spirit resented this unfeeling expression of their 


acorn, but she reflected that they were all perhaps | 


nearly equally as wretched as the victim of it, and had 
no pity or compassion to spare for others. It is the 
degraded poor who are ever the most bitter and unfeel- 
ing to the poor and miserable ! 

“Yes, you’re American what there is left of you,” 
said Beal Tucker, with a laugh at his wit; “the gen- 
I’m thinkin’ he’d 


rather get a nurse as is already got her flesh laid on.” 


tleman don’t want a frame, I guess! 


“No, good woman,” said the gentleman, seeing she 
shrunk from the cruel language of the unfeeling brute, 
“T fear you will not quite suit me; 1 want a young 
and healthy person! Perhaps this will atone for your 
disappointment!” and he placed a dollar in her hand ! 

“That's what I call throwing pearls before swine, 
if I might be so bold,” said Beal, who witnessed this 
generosity with surprize. ‘ She'll get drunk before 
night.” 

“« Indeed, sir, I never get drunk,” said the woman, 
earnestly. 

“Don’t tell me no, when I say yes! Go to your 
seat, or off out o’ the way; it’s no use for you to stay 
here any longer. No body’ll come for you but the doc- 
tors.” 

“T have paid you my half a dollar, Mr. Beal,” said 
the poor woman pleadingly. 

“‘ And you have been loafing here nearly three months 
on it.” 

“There sits a young person whose appearance pre- 


’ 


possesses me,” said the gentleman, disgusted, and 
wishing to change the subject; ‘“ call her this way.” 

“ Jane Mannus, the gentleman wants to speak with 
a Here, 
you old bag of bones, stand out of the way, and make 


room oo 


you! come up to the desk,”’ said Beal, sternly. 


“ Are you an American girl?” asked the gentleman, 
of a very pretty, modest, ruddy-cheeked lass, of about 
sixfeen, with brown hair laid neatly on either cheek, 
and large, clear blue eyes. 

She hesitated, colored, and dropped her eyes, though 
not before she had caught Beal's meaning glance for 
“ Yes,” 


looked up, and with a frank, open countenance, said— 


her to say After a moment’s silence she 


“I will not belie my counthry, sir, for the sake of 


getting a situation. Lam an Irish girl.” 


* How long have you been in this country !” asked 


THE PRETTY 


HAY-MAKER. 


the gentleman, smiling, and as much pleased with the 
blunt honesty of her reply, as Beal was vexed by jt, 

** Since [ was eight year, sir.” 

“You may send this young woman to my honse a 
four o’clock,”’ said the gentleman, turning to Beal 
‘she will, perhaps, suit us.” 

‘“* Very well, sir, she shall be there,” said the Inteljj- 
gence othce keeper, as the gentleman left his little 
despotic empire. Then writing upon a printed card 
prepared with blanks, his address, with her name and 
occupation beneath it, he gave it to her with the 
injunction to be at the place designated, precisely a 
four o'clock. Jane received it with a curtsy, and soon 
after left the office, elated with the prospect of getting 
“a place.” 

Biddy, our heroine, had silently observed all that had 
transpired, and she found that she had learned some- 
She felt 
delighted to see with what ease places were obtained 
But she had much yet 


thing by seating herself down and waiting. 


by those suitable to fill them. 
to learn ! 

“All I have got to do,” she said to herself, “ist 
ask him whe it is that wants a straw sewer, ora girl 
for light housework, and he gives me a ticket, and 
What excellent things these 
Now if I had 


pay the half dollar, instead of the person that should 


sends me to the place! 


Intelligence offices ere for poor girls! 


want me, what would I do when I haven’t a cent in my 
purse! I will not be afraid of these women here, but go 
right up and ask him before some other person gets the 
place !”’ 

As she came to this resolution, a melancholy-looking 
young woman came into the office, and approached the 
desk. 


without stockings. 


Every thing she had on was faded, and she was 
Beal Tucker eyed her sharply 
through the bars, and then said abruptly— 

“ Well, what’s your business ?”’ 

“‘ | want to get a place, sir,”’ she said, meekly. 
One would think ther 
was but one place, or you was the one for all places!” 


und the Intelligence office lord chuckled at his own wit, 


“Place is a broad word! 


and looked around upon the Irish and Scotch womea 
for applause. In the eyes of servants secking “ place,’ 
—be it observed, in passing—an Intelligence office mao 
is a very great man, and by and by he very naturally 
begins to think that he*isA4o himself! Beal Tucker 
was, in his own opinion, a very great man! 

“‘T meant no offence, sir,” said the young woman. 

“No, oh, no, I guess you didn’t! I guess you'd 
know better than give offence to me' No you 
woman nor old woman never did it! 
dare do it!” 

“I’m sure they wouldn’t, sir,” said the applicant 
humbly. 

Beal was pleased and mollified by the manner 


which she spoke this, and said blandly, “ Well, what 
al 


1] 


place do you want? here’s cooks, chambermaids, 


house-work, seamstresses, child’s nurses, lady's maids 
every thing but wives! and I might supply them toe 
for a fair premium! he, he, ho, ha!” 

“ I'd like a situation to do house work, sir.” 
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“You are too delicate, young woman. A seamstress 


would suit you better.”’ 
“Oh, no, sir! It’s sewing that has injured me— 
working fifteen hours a day, and no exercise, and earn- 
ing, at that, but two shillings a day! I wish to do 
house work, sir.” 


“Well, Pll look out for you. Where's half 


dollar?”—and Beal Tucker’s palm lay open upward 


vour 


on his desk, before her. 

Tremblingly she drew from the bosom of her faded 
frock a bit of old green silk. She unfolded it with a 
sigh, and displayed to the greedy eyes of Mr. Beal 
Tucker, the whole of her little store, viz: three quarter 
dollar pieces, a pistareen, a ten cent piece, three pen- 
nies, and a soiled Murphy’s omnibus ticket. She sepa- 
rated two of the quarters, and placed them, with 
Biddy, all forgetful of her 
own needful situation, pitied her, and wished she could 
But instantly the thought 


another sigh, in his hand. 


pay the half dollar for her. 
lashed upon her, ‘‘ How shall I pay it for myself?” 
Poor Biddy! how, indeed, was she to pay for her- 
self? Now that she saw farther into the mysteries of 
intelligence offices, she did not think they were altogether 
just the benevolent institutions for aiding young females 
she at first believed them to be.* Now thai she dis- 
covered that servants seeking places were charged half 
2 dollar, as Well as those who came to seck for servants, 
she became very much embarrassed, and her self-pos- 
wssion, for a few moments, nearly deserted her. 
What should she do? 
before the day closed, but to obtain it, she must pay in 
“Oh, where shall I get this money? what 


She must obtain some situation 


advance ! 
shall I do?’ were questions which she put to herself 
ifty times. She looked round upon the women in the 
ifiee, for some kind, sympathizing face, for she felt 
But 


Her eyes then sought 


uke seeking and asking sympathy. every one 
oked selfish and forbidding. 
the harsh visage of Mr. Beal Tucker, against whom 
he bad already conceived a prejudice! But she could 
rad only in his countenance, avarice and half dollars ! 
Poor Biddy! she was in a sad perplexity! At one 
tme the idea struck her, of going from house to house, 
wd asking for employment, as this course would not 
fequiré money. But a second _ convinced her 
ofits folly, and probable fruitless is8te ; else, if it were 
pessible, why did not the poor women around her, ill 
ule to spare a half dollar, pursue this course, and save 
‘er money? Tears at length filled her eyes, and 
trawing her thick green veil over her face, she let them 
tickle freely, for it relieved her heavy heart. 

“What ails thee, my pretty miss ?’’ at length asked 


“e old woman in the faded quaker bonnet, who had 
wked her to take a seat beside her. 

“Tam without money,” said Biddy, hastily drying 
her eyes, and speaking with that frankness of innocence 


Which conceals nothing from the designing. “Ty did 
hot expect to have to pay.” 

So you thought to get a place for nothing ; he, he, 
“eee 


+s ; : 
a ice the oecurreace of this story, gratuitous offices have 
*stablished by benevolent societies. 
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he! Poor child! you don’t know Intelligence offices 
well as I does.” 

Biddy thought she had known full enough of them, 
and felt no inclination to learn more. Encouraged by 
the old woman’s sociable mood, she ventured to ask her 
if she thought “ the intelligence man” would not get 
her a place, if she would promise to pay him with her 
first wages. 

“Well, sich things bas been done, when folks is 
known; I'll ax him for you.” 

“T wish you would,” said Biddy, with grateful ear- 
nestness, “ for I haven’t courage to do it myself.” 

“Tl do it, poor thing!” she said, good naturedly ; 
“but then I don’t think but with your pretty face you'd 
do better Beal old woman ! 
There’s them as knows him, says he likes a bright eye ; 
I can tell you, miss, 


with Tucker than an 
and what intelligence man don’t ? 
there’s young girls been sent from these places more 
than once, that wanlgeadvertized for in print, by them 
they went to!” #7 


Biddy would 


words, but she i 


sked her the meaning of her 
iately called out in a shrill tone 
from where she s 

“Mr. Tucker, hepe’s a young voman as is without 
money, and wants to know if as how you would register 
her name, for a place, and let her pay you the ‘ half’ 
from her first wages ?” 

Biddy’s face burned with shame and confusion at 
this open address, and felt that all eyes—as, in truth, 
they were—directed towards her. Twice she caught 
the old woman by the gown to check her, but in vain, 

“A young woman without money, hey?” gruflly re- 
peated Beal Tucker, without looking up from an adver- 
tisement he was writing for the morning’s paper. 

“ Yes, and more’s the pity, for she has a pretty face 
that should bring her gold.” 

Whether it was “pretty face,’ 
“ gold,” or both, that caused Beal Tucker to stick his 


’ or the magic word 


pen on the top of his ear, and look through his bars 
towards the speaker and her confused prolége, must be 
left for determination after his character shall be more 
fully developed. But certain it is, that he looked very 
hard, and with increasing interest at Biddy, as one after 
another the perfections of her foot, waist and hand, 
were revealed to his practiced eye. 

“ Humph,” he said, after a moment's survey, which 
satisfied him that Biddy was of a superior order of 
beauty to any he had seen in his office, though he had 
not yet seen her face, which she kept concealed by her 
veil. “Tlumph!” and he gave a second and closer 
survey, which determined his conduct. 

“ Young, is she, Aunt Kitty, and no money?" he 
said, in a tone of mock sympathy; “ bad, very bad!” 
and Beal Tucker shook his head as if he had beard she 
had committed a great crime. Biddy never before felt 
that it was so wicked a thing to be without money. 
Again Beal scrutinized her. “‘ Suppose, young woman, 
you put up your veil,” he said, coarsely; “‘ perhaps, 
after I see your face, I can tell whether to trust you or 
not.” 


Biddy’s cheek burned at this rude address, but in- 
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stinctively raised her hand, and put aside her veil. If 

Beal Tucker had been before struck with the symmetry 

of her figure, he was now filled with surprize at the | 
fresh and youthful beauty of her face. He would have | 
started back with an exclamation at this discovery, but | 
habitual caution enabled him to restrain all outward | 
expression of emotion. 

“Didn't I tell ye she was a pretty one?” said the | 
keen old woman, exultingly, on observing the effect 
which he vainly would have concealed even from her 
penetrating gaze. 

“* Hush, woman,” he said, in a tone of stern reproof ; 
“come hither, miss,”’ he added, carelessly nodding to | 
Biddy. She hesitated, when the old woman, raising | 
her from the bench, thrust her forward. | 

“Why don’t you go, child? He'll trust you, I know 
by his eye—he, he, he! won't you, Beal Tucker?” 

“ Silence,” thundered Mr. Tucker. 
miss,”’ he said, assuming the bi est expression he 
could bring his forbidding couilies to wear, ‘ so 
you have no money, and want a place ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,‘ answered Biddy, ina low, timid tone.” 

“ We don’t wish to be hard with you. 
would you like ?” 


“ So, young 


What place 


“T saw a straw sewer advertised for, sir!” 

“ That place is taken, I am sorry to say,” answered | 
Beal, with an insinuating smile, shaded with regret. 

“There is a person wanted to make dresses,” con- | 
tinued Biddy, beginning to feel the first bitterness of 
disappointment. 

“TI am sorry to say that place is also engaged,” said || 
Beal, who gracefully leaned over his desk in one of his |) 
favorite attitudes, and from which he had not moved | 
since she came before him. ‘ Can you think of nothing 
else?” 

“I can do general house work, gir,” said our heroine, 
now willing, so embarrassing was her situation, to I 
accept of avy employment that would relieve her from | 
it. 

“ House work !” repeated Beal, with surprize. ‘Oh, | 
no! Go and sit down, if you please, 'till 1 get through ] 
with some little business, and I will look over my list || 
and see what I can do for you.” And all the while || 


Beal Tucker's eyes were drinking in the intoxicating | 
draft of her beauty. 


Biddy felt relieved by hie words, and as she took ber || 
seat, began to think she had taken too hasty a preju- | 
dice against him. 

It was then about eleven o'clock, and Biddy sat there 
until twelve, a sileut observer of all the singular scenes 
thet transpired. As the clock struck twelve, Mr. | 
Tucker, who had been long impatiently waiting to hear | 
it, briskly shut up his books, and epening the door of | 
his latticed den, said, in a hasty tone— | 

“Twelve o'clock! Home to dinner, girls, and let } 
me to mine. I shan’t be open again, 'till two, to-day!” | 


There was a general preparatory mevement among | 
the women, and those near the door began to quit the | 


office. “ Home! dinner!” sighed Biddy; “and am I | 


| crouched when she first seated herself. 


|| bonnet still lingered in the door. 


|, the 
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to wander in the streets ’till two o’clock, perhaps all 
day, as he has not asked my name to register it?” 

‘Come, miss, with ‘the pretty face,’ don’t block up 
the way !”’ said a savage looking [rish woman, thrusting 
her rudely aside. 

Biddy stepped aside, and stood still until nearly all 
had left the office, when, recollecting that she must act 
with more firmness than she had hitherto shown, she 
took up her bundle to go, and spoke to Bruin, who, al! 
the while, had lain under the bench, where he had 
Beal Tucker 
had his eyes upon her, however, and did not mean she 
should leave without his seeing her again. She was 
stepping across the threshold, when he artfully called, 
as if just accidentally remembering her presence. 

I had 


Just wait a moment, and 


“Oh, young woman, there, in the green veil! 


like to have forgotten you. 


I'll give you a ticket to a place that I think will just 


suit you. You can pay me any time.” 

These words, though addressed to Biddy, were also 
intended for the ears of the two or three that lingered 
in the office, as an excuse to them for detaining her. 


She heard him with a sensation of joy, and hope once 


more shone in her hitherto downcast eyes, as she turned 


back. 


one of his books! 


Beal Tucker re-entered his desk, and opened 
The old woman in the quaker 
Beal looked at her 
angrily : 

“* What do you stay for, old woman? Go! I'll now 
just examine my books for you, miss.” 

“The place you mean to give that miss, you'll not 
find on either of them books o’ yourn, Beal Tucker,” 
said she, chuckling, as she stepped from the door. 

“ Begone!” cried Beal, his color heightened by anger 
and guilt. 

“ He, he, he!’ chuckled the old woman, as she dix 
appeared from the office. 

“ Sit would vex 


old 


»” devil, Beal would have said, did he swear 


down, miss—these women 
but being as he often boasted, a “ reg’lar moral man,” 
he never indulged in profanity; being so strict, there- 
fore, he ended, by substituting “‘ saints” for the devil. 

Biddy re-seated herself, pondering in her mind what 
the old woman migant, by saying the place that 
intended to give her, was not found on his books; but 
she was too young and innocent of the world, and 


evil, to arrive at the truth. Beal now pored for a few 


| moments, seemingly with great earnestness and inte 
| rest over his list of entries, but his eyes, instead of fall 


ing on the page, were scanning, from beneath his pen 
house brows, the lovely and ingenuous features of 0 
heroine. At length he seemed to look as if he bad 
come to some satisfactory decision, to which he intended 
to conform his intermediate conduct. 

“ What 1s your name, miss ?” 

* Bridget Woodhull, sir,” said Biddy, looking "? 
and answering, while one hand laid on Bruin’s shagg) 
mane. 


He pretended to write it on the book, but really wre 
it on a card, which he had previously laid upon the page: 
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rersons were constantly passing by the open door. 





« Sir,” said our heroine, embarrassed by the question. 
,”? 


” 





“Where do you live, my dear 





“In West Chester county, sir. 





“When did you come to the city ?” 





“This morning, in the stage, sir, to get a place.” 





“Have you worked out before 7” 





“No, sir.” 
“Are you acquainted in the city?” 






«No, sir.” 
“And you have no money ?”’ 






“T gave my last shilling to a black man, who showed 





me the office, not knowing I should have to pay to get 





4 place.” 





These questions were answered with a directness and 







Beal Tucker 
looked at her steadily a few seconds, and a singular 
“* Yes,” he said to him- 


ntention with which they were put to her. 






smile passed across his face. 
vlf, “she shall be sent to him, and he shall pay well 






for so rare a treasure. 





” 
to leave home ? 





“ Because, sir, my mother and sisters treated me very 





badly.” 
“So you run away, eh 7?” 
“Yes, sir, I did,” answered our heroine, with mingled 







spirit and embarrassment. 
“ Better still,” soliloquized Beal Tucker, rubbing his 






hands, and showing his snaggled teeth with secret de- 





light. ‘It’s a fair prize!” he added, aloud. 
“Sir,” said Biddy. 
“I said this dust was bad for sore eyes. 






I will shut 





the door ’till I make out your ticket.” 






closed the street door, confining it, unperceived, by a 
He then returned to his desk. 





finger bolt. 







he conceived, very loving. 
“Adress maker’s, sir,” answered the unsuspecting 






maiden. 







list, yourself,” said Beal, in his most insinuating way. 
By this time, Biddy had discovered, what every 
other true woman also would have done, that there was 







mingled in Mr. Tucker’s manner, a good deal of free- 
dom and pretension! In a man exactly like Beal 






Tucker, such demonstrations could not be very accep- 





table to any one ; 


’ 





favors from some of his hideous “ out of place ” servants 





had a tendency to inspire him with great confidence in 
his powers, in that line. Biddy instinctively felt the 
moral impurity of his presence—for a chaste woman, 
like the sensitive plant, involuntarily shrinks at prox- 
imity with a libertine ! 









tain fears at being in his presence. When, therefore, 





4 place.” 


“Where do you live?” he asked, in a low tone, for 
'at her suspiciously, for guilt is ever alert. 


sense, Biddy now experienced, and she began to enter- 
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Beal was struck by the tone and manner, and looked 
A glance 
was sufficient to tell him she feared him, and had in- 
stinctively divined his feelings towards her. Beal only 


intended, however, by inviting her to his desk, to steal 


from her ripe lips a kiss; for though sensual and un- 
| principled, he loved gold so much better than lust, or 


the gratification of any other passion, that he was 


Gold 


now protected Biddy, not only from baser designs, but 


even from the insult to her modesty that he had inten- 


| ded ; for he meant to be paid in told coin, even for the 
| kiss he feared to take, now that he saw she knew him! 


frankness singularly contrasting the duplicity and double 


By-the-by, miss, how came you 


And the plausible Beal Tucker left his chair, and | 


“What place do you think you would prefer, pretty 
one?” he said, in a tone of gallantry, and looking, as | 


“Suppose you just step into the desk, and look at the | 


though his victories and frequent lip- | 


This instinctive feeling or | 


he desired her to enter his desk, she declined, saying, 
With firmness, “that she would leave it to him to name 


Besides, Beal Tucker had a wife up-stairs, and he had 
come to a conclusion, in order to forward a purpose he 
had in view, to invite Biddy to dinner! 

“Oh, very well, then,” he said, in a tone which he 
intended should restore her confidence, “ I will act for 
you.”” He then looked over his entries, and said, 
“Here is a lady wants a dress maker, and wiil pay 
Will that suit you?” 


” ™ 


good wages. 
“Yes, sir. 
“« Very well, then, I'll recommend you to it.” 
“T thank you, sir,” said Biddy. “I will be sure to 
| pay you from my very first wages.” 
‘*No doubt, no doubt,” said Beal, with a sardonic 


grin; ‘‘here’s your ticket. Let no one see it, but 


| when you leave here, go directly to the house No —, 


Chambers street.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Biddy, about to go. 
_ “No, don’t go yet. I dare say you havn't had 
breakfast or dinner.” 

“No, sir,” answered Biddy, for the first cime con- 
_ scious of her long fasting. 

“ Well, then, come into the next door, up-stairs, and 
take dinner with my Wife, and stay there until I get 
back. 


it to you again when I return.’ 


You had best give me the ticket, and I will give 
’ 

Beal then opened his door, and stepping to the next, 
called up the stairs to his wife :—‘‘ Mrs. Tucker, I say ! 
|) Mrs. Tucker !”” 
| A woman with a red head, a red face, and a red baby 
|in her arms, came to the stair head, and shrieked back, 
“ Well, what you want, Beal ?” 

“‘ Here’s a young woman come for a place, and as I 
can’t attend to hersjust now, having business out, give 
| her some dinner, and keep her until | come in. You 
Mrs. Tucker understood him. The 
two were not only one, connubially, but in all else !” 


understand me.” 


| 
| 

} 

} 


“ Yes, Beal, send her up. Oh, there she is. Come 


| up, miss!” 

Biddy, who, at first, resolved not to go with Mr. 
| Tucker to his dinner, on hearing a woman's voice in 
reply, took confidence, and with the faithful Bruin 
‘bounding after her, went up stairs at her invitation. 
| Beal saw her safely up, and then gave his wife a signifi- 
}cant wink; when seeing her return a comprehensive 
|| glance from her pink edged eyes, he closed his office, 
and hastened up the street towards Broadway. 


To be continued. 
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Original. 
HANNAH’S OFFERING. 


*“BY HANNAH F. GOULD. BY HORATIO GATES. 


“But Samuel ministered before the Lord, being a child girded || “ In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the 
with a linen ephod. Moreover, his mother made him a little | leaf, 
coat, and brought it to him, from year to year.”’—1. samueL ul. || And we wept that one so lovely should have a lot so brief” 
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Au! faithful mother, what a gift is thine, 

Brought in thy heart-strings to its Maker’s shrine! 
The precious answer to thy prayer obtained, 

Now as thy pledge, is rendered up unstained. 


To Shiloh, where thy secret vow was made, 
From Ramah hast thou come to have it paid— 
Paid with the dearest hold of human love, 

In view of man, to Him who reigns above. 


An early offering to the Holy One, 

Here dost thou yield thy darling, only son, 
Pure from thy bosom—scarce his lip is dried 
From the warm fount by nature there supplied. 


Thy priceless jewel by Jehovah wrought, 

Thy brilliant, new, eternal, hast thon brought ; 
The dearest treasure of thy heart is given 

To gem the footstool of the throne of Heaven. 


Oh, happy, honored mother, how will He 

To whom thou pay’st, give richly back to thee! 
Thy deed so high shall have its high reward 
For sweet rejoicings sent thee from thy Lord. 


He, through all time, will with His word, prolong 
Thy notes of praise, thy clear, prophetic song. 
Land unto land shall sound the joyful strain, 

Till “ His Anointed” comes on earth to reign. 


And thou, mild boy, fair shoot of infancy, 

What wondrous power shall germinate from thee! 
Judge, Priest, and Prophet in the bud concealed, 
With thine unfoldings are to be revealed. 


Thy parent now her tender charge resigns, 
While life’s pure morning-dew upon thee shines. 
Yet, hath she set thee in the chosen place 

For God to water thee with showers of grace. 


His glory and His wing to thee will yield 

Sun light and shade, and be thy strength and shield. 
Thy flower his temple sweetly shall perfume ; 

And golden fruit for Heaven succeed thy bloom. 


Nor, shall the mother—ere forget her child, 

That helpless on her bosom sobbed or smiled. 
Thou’lt be the lovely burden she will bear 

Through her night-dreams, and ou her waking prayer. 


By day, her hand maternal will delight 

‘To weave her son the vesture new and bright; 
And when at Ramah she shall re-appear, 

To bring “ a little coat from year to year,” 


Thou may’st not slumber now, beneath her eye; 
But still a tender guardian will be nigh. 

God will around thee fold a Father’s arm, 

To shield: thy body and thy soul from harm. 


The sweetest voice from Heaven that ever came, 
Will in the deepest midnight sound thy name ; 
And thou wilt rise and answer, thence to be 
Assured that ‘tis the Lord who calleth thee. 


He calleth thee, blest babe, to rise and shine, 
A holy light to Israel's darkened line ; 

To lead them from the bitter streams‘of strife 
Back to the fountain of eternal life ! 


My precious one—was it for this, so early and so warm 
Thy mother clung with many a kiss to thy sleeping infant form 
Was it for this thy father sighed in sadness without pain 


|| Or, doting o’er thy infant pride, his heart grew young again! 


Was it for this, that day by day, amidst all other foys, 
All time went dancingly away, at the music of thy voice?! 


|| To hours of grief it gave relief—the thought that thou woulds 


Above my dust! 


weep 
And thou art first to go to that last sleep! 


| We deemed not that away from home, thy life was ebbing fast, 


And many a wish that thou wouldst come, was thrown upon the 
blast. 
We studied every rivalship in deeds of tenderness, 


| And longed—and longéd—with burning lip for thy warm and 


welcome kiss! 

At last it came—the hour that brought thee, tottering, weak, and 
pale, 

With hollow cheek and aspect fraught with shades of death's 
dark vale ; 


|| Still then was joy upon thy cheek, and love within thine eye, 


| 











| Would suffer years of burning tears. 


} 
| 


And we sobbed aloud that one so meek, sé beautiful, must die 


| Joy lighted up her face awhile, and grief could not abide 


The rapture of the household smiles she met on every side. 


| From day to day she pined away in weakness without pain, 
| And smiled, in meek attempts to speak the joys of home again. 
| That death was near gave her no fear, save that the dear ones 


left, 

She grieved for the 
bereft! 

At last the lamp, quenched by the damp of death, burnt quick 
and bright, 

Then flickering fell, and from that spell the spirit took its flight. 


We followed her encoffined form to where her grave was made, 

And tears came gushing fast and warm when the last sad rites 
were said; 

And there they laid her gentle head deep in the cold damp 
ground, 

And o’er her bed the earth was spread, with dismal hollow 
sound ! 

Yet in the Spring, these hands shall bring, the roots of fairest 
flowers, 

And bid them bloom, above the tomb, of that sweet child of ours; 

And many a day our feet shall stray from this world’s active 
strife, 


' 
To seck the dust that holds a trust as dear to us as life! 


Original. 


SONG TO 
I Love the stars—I see one now 

Look smiling down upon the stream, 
And its reflected form below 

Shines like the light of many a dream. 
The form beneath—the form above, 
Exchange their beams like love to love. 


I wish thou wert that starry orb, 

And I were that wave’s mirrored-breast, 
That I might evermore absorb 

The starlight that I love the best; 
That thou mightest look into my heart, 
And see thyself its brightest part. 
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THE CAPTIVE PRINCE. 


Original. 
THE CAPTIVE PRINCE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ Mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned and barred.” — 
The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Ix one of the apartments of Windsor Castle, remote 
frum those occupied by the royal family, sat James, the 
wn and heir of Robert IIL. King of Scotland. Books 
‘classic lore, and those containing the productions of 
the most celebrated poets of England and other coun- 
wies were arranged on shelves, while a few favorite 
He held a 
pen in his hand and a piece of paper lay before him, on 


volumes lay ona table on which he leaned. 


which were traced a few poetical lines, but the free and 
oyous song of the birds, borne on the summer breeze 
through the grated windows, by reminding him that he 
was a captive, smote upon his heart and banished the 
wright dreams that fancy had summoned up. 

Having been made a prisoner by Henry IV., at the 
we of eleven, while on his way to France, whither his 
father had sent him that he might escape the danger to 
which he was exposed by the ambition of the Duke of 
\lany, he was not only retained in captivity the remain- 
ler of that King’s life, but during the whole reign of his 
suecessor, Henry V., in order to prevent the alliance of 
Henry IV. having had the 


generosity to bestow on him an excellent education, and 


Scotland with France. 


possessing a taste for poetry and music which he suc- 


essfully cultivated, the young prince was enabled to | 


veguile many an otherwise weary hour; yet, with all 


these mental resources there were times when the chains || 


ee galled him to the quick, and he would have 
gwen Worlds to have exchanged his lot with that of the 
weanest peasant. 

He rose and went to the window. The prospect of 
the Thames and of the surrounding country, dressed in 
‘ssummer garb of verdure and bloom, was beautiful, 
ind there were times when he could gaze on it with the 
wing eyes and impassioned feelings of the poet; but 
ww his heart was far away amid his native hills, where 
ichildhood he used to rove at will, and his eyes grew 


‘im with tears. As he lingered at the window to catch 


e coolness of the breeze on his burning brow and. 
‘umbbing temples, he succeeded in gradually subduing | 


lis feelings to that stern and determined composure 
varned only in the school of adversity and attained only 
y those who have the power and will to submit uncom- 


ainingly to its iron discipline. The royal gardens lay 


low, but owing to the iron bars that crossed his win- | 
‘ow, that portion nearest the buildings was concealed | 
‘om his view, and, all at once, he became conscious 


‘tata soft female voice occasionally mingled its melody 
vith the wild bird’s carol. Notes of so much sweetness, 
“imagined, could proceed only from the loveliest of 
and he earnestly desired to obtain a view of the 


song 
- 


Stress, 


‘ed, a8 she continued in that part of the garden which 
was debarred from beholding. At length, however, 


His wish seemed likely to remain ungrati- | 


)» she emerged to view, and approaching a large rose-bush, 


commenced plucking some of the half-blown flowers. 
' The Prince had never before beheld a face and form so 

perfectly beautiful. It was at so early an hour that 
she probably imagined that there were no watchful eyes 
to observe her, and her rich chesnut hair, unrestrained 
by golden bodkin or jewelled braid, fell in long, glossy 
ringlets over a neck of almost dazzling whiteness, at 
every motion sweeping the dew from the glittering leaves 
of the rose-bush as she bent over it. 

It is singular how the lineaments, the voice, and 
peculiar air, even, after having been long lost, are some- 
times revived in a descendant. The features of this 
lovely creature were almost the same as those which 
have so long since been made familiar by the portraits 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. The rich, ripe lips, wore the 
same expression of pensive tenderness, the soft brilliant 
eyes were shaded by the same long and silken lashes, 
and the outline of the exquisite chin and throat melted 
as harmoniously into that of the snowy neck. Gathering 

a few other flowers valuable for their grateful perfume, 
she arranged the whole into a bouquet, which, having 
tied with a band of silk floss, she left that part of the 
garden and was lost to the Prince’s view. Keseating 
himself at the table and taking up the pen, which a few 
' minutes before, he had abandoned, he rapidly sketched 
one of those little songs which have since been attributed 
He then 
took a harp which sat in one corner of the room, and 


to him under the name of Scottish Melodies. 


soon adapted the lines to a simple and beautiful uir, 
with which he resolved to greet the fair lady of the 
bouquet, should she again appear alone in the garden. 
, By means of Sir Anthony Darley, his keeper, he ascew* 
tained that her name was Joanna Beaufort, and that she 
was of the blood-royal of England. He soon had the 
opportunity which he desired to try the effect of his 
song, the words of which were so pointed, that she 
could not be at a loss to know that she was the person 
addressed. The Prince could even discern the deepen- 
ing of the rose-tint on her cheeks as she slowly turned 
away, but the high grated windows of his prison, sunk 
deeply into the heavy walls, precluded her from obtain- 
'ing even an indistinct view of his person, which she 
gladly would have done by stealth, through the flowery 
hedge behind which she retreated. She only knew 
that the minstrel was Prince James of Scotland, whose 
fate had frequently been the private theme of conversa- 
tion among the ladies of the court. Strongly was she 
tempted, the following morning, to visit her favorite 
rose-bush, but she resisted the inclination, although, 
| while she was gathering some roses far less beautiful, 
where she could not obtain even a glimpse of the pri- 
soner’s window, she would hear him singing the same 
song to which she had listened the morning preceding. 

Each day, by early dawn, did the Prince repair to 
' his window, in the hope to again behold her who had 
inspired him with such lively sentiments of admiration 
and love. It was his fate to be disappointed. 

One day, near ita close, when on her way to the 
apartments of the Queen, Joanna Beaufort encountered 


| a minstrel, who, lowly bowing, requested her to inquire 
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of her grace, if she would listen to a few Scottish songs. |) 
She conveyed the message, and Catharine, who might | 
find the English court somewhat dull, in comparison 
with that of her own country, ordered him to be admit- 
ted. He was tall and finely formed, and wore the 
plaid of his country with much grace. As he entered, | 
he lifted his bonnet from his brow, which he carefully 
consigned to the floor, displaying a profusion of glossy 
raven curls. Having respectfully greeted the Queen, 
he ran his fingers over the strings of the harp by way 
of prelude, and then in a clear, manly voice, commenced 
his song. At the sound of his voice, Joanna Beaufort 
started, and, to conceal her agitation from the Queen, | 
As he sung, | 
Once 
only he ventured to raise them to the face of the fair 
girl who stood opposite to him, and then his voice 
faltered, and his fingers roved over the harp-strings 
It might have 


sunk back into the recess of a window. 
the minstrel kept his eyes fastened on the floor. 


with an unsteady and doubtful touch. 
been the reflection of the heavy crimson curtain that 
shaded the window, but as she turned from his gaze, a 
color broke over her cheeks deep as the half-blown 
rose that nestled in the snowy folds of the handkerchief 
that shaded her bosom. 

“Sir Minstre!,’’ said Queen Catharine, gaily, as he 
closed his song, “ thou art master of thy art, and if 
Harry of Monmouth had not already won me, and borne 
me from my dear sunny France, I would refuse to lis-_ 
ten to his suit ’till he could win me with a lay sweet 
as thine. Now sing us a somewhat merrier ditty, 
and then we must dismiss thee, for the long shades 
which begin to be cast upon the floor, would remind 
me, did not my heart do so, that the hour is at hand for 


me to visit the young Prince.” 


“Your Grace’s command shall be obeyed,” he re- 


plied, “‘ though I have little cause, and still less heart, 
for a merry song.” 

“ Ah,” said Catharine, “thou must go to France, 
where the sons of Apollo find favor as well as those of 
Mars.”’ 

The 


song, when a stir was heard in the passage. 


minstrel was about to commence his second 
The door 
was thrown open, the King announced, and the next’ 
moment Henry V. entered the apartment. At the first 

intimation of the King’s approach, the minstrel had 

received permission from the Queen to withdraw, and | 
had sunk back into the shadowy part of the room, that |) 
he might glide thence, unnoticed, as soon as the pas- 

sage through the door should be unobstructed. He was 
in the act of executing his intention, when he caught 

the eye of the King, who commanded him to remain. 
He obeyed, retreating still further into the gloom. 

Joanna Beaufort turned pale, and without knowing 
what she did, plucked the leaves from the beautiful 

rose in her bosom, and then bent over the leafless stem, 
as if the bloom and perfume still remained. 

“It is only a poor minstrel from Scotland,” said the 
Queen,” whom I suffered to enter for mine and Mistress 
Beaufort's divertisement.” 

* It would better content me,” replied the King, “ to | 


‘ . P 
majesty, 


entertain one soldier, than a dozen minstrels, and | 
would prefer to see a parcel of right active lads play , 
game at leap-frog, than to hear a song from each of the 
dozen,” 

“Ah, your majesty never heard this minstrel, |f 
you would only please order him to sing, you wou) 
surely alter your mind.” 

“ Thy sweet voice, Kate, and the prattle of the young 
Prince, are music enough for me, but I will met eres 
thy desire. Stand forth, Sir Minstrel, where thoy 
cans’t catch a glance of light from yonder window, and 
sing us a soldier’s song.”’ 

He stepped forward with a reluctant and embarrassed 
air, and commenced singing with a fluttering voice 
Gradually his embarrassment subsided, and as } 
finished, with a look of majesty and grace of which 
Henry himself might have been proud, he turned to thy 
King, and requested leave to withdraw. Henry waved 
his hand in token of assent, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon him ’till he had quitted the apartment. He sata 
few moments apparently absorbed in thought, and ther 
abruptly addressing Joanna Beaufort, demanded if sh 
knew the minstrel’s name. 

““T never saw him ’till this evening, please yor 
’ she replied. 

“‘ I shrewdly suspect he is no more a wandering miv- 
Alfred!’ A lad in 
waiting stepped forward a few paces. 


strel, than the wandering Jew. 


** Go to the hall,” said Henry, “ and if the minstr! 
be there, say that I command that he receive liberal 
entertainment, but that a guard must be set over him 
for the present.” 

Joanna Beaufort made a movement as if she, too 
intended to leave the room soon after the departure « 
the page. i 

“Nay, Mistress Beaufort’ said Henry, in a playfi 
yet decided tone, “‘ we shall not permit thee to leave 0 
at present. A handsome lass should not be trusted i 
company with one of those minstrel boys, or ten to one 
there will be some love passages between them.” 

Thus rebuked, with cheeks glowing with mingled 
shame and indignation, she sunk back again into the 
recess of the window. Having, in truth, suspected tha! 
the minstrel was no other than his royal prisoner, f, 
although many years had passed since he had seen hit, 
the last and only time being long before his accessie 
to the crown, the grave and thoughtful, yet handsom 
countenance of the captive Prince made an impressi0" 
on his memory which the jovial and reckless manner" 
which he spent his time, had never the power to effac 
Though naturally of a frank and generous dispositio", 


d 


the King seems to have been actuated by a narrow & 


_illiberal spirit with regard to the Prince, for he refused 


to liberate him after the alleged cause of his capture ™ 
longer existed, Scotland having already entered into ™ 
alliance with France. 

In a short time the page returned with the inform® 


| tion that the minstrel, before he descended to the hall. 


had departed, no one could tell whither. Hower 
quiet and composed Joanna Beaufort might be ia bet 
general demeanor, at this intelligence, had not 
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THE CAPTIVE PRINCE. 


| entered the wood, Joanna drew more closely to her com- 


increasing gloom prevented, a marked change might have 
A man muffled 


panion’s side, who led her to an opening. 


been seen to pass over her countenance, and there was 
As he drew near he 


in a cloak advanced to meet them. 
thought Catharine—when directly afterwards she in- || suffered the fold: that shrouded his face to fall, and at the 
/ same time taking off his cap he revealed the features of 
the Minstrel. The moonbeams fell brightly on his high 
'and noble brow, round which his dark and waving hair 
| luxuriantly clustered, and the somewhat haughty expres- 


| 


certainly a slight accession of gayety in her manner—so || 


vied her to accompany her to the apartment of the, 


young Prince. Henry immediately sent to assure him- | 


self that Prince James was in his own room, and then, 
instead of visiting his infant son, as was his custom | 
at that hour, he took opportunity to speak to Sir || sion of his handsome mouth was now softened by one of 
Anthony Darley relative to the prisoner, and caution the most melancholy and winning of smiles. 


As she 


him to keep a strict eye upon his movements. || listened to his deep musical voice breathing eloquence 


Several evenings afterwards, as Joanna Beaufort was and poetry of passion, she remembered not that he was 
passing from the Queen’s apartment to her own, she || a captive; she forgot even, that could he by any chance 
was met by a person whom she did not recognize by the : regain his liberty, he might claim a crown—she beheld 
imperfect light, who in passing her slipped a piece of |) only one of the most fascinating and noble of men, to 
When arrived at her chamber she || whom she felt a pride in yielding the whole treasure of 

} her affections. The Prince raised his eyes to the sweet 


| blue sky, which seemed spread like a banner of love 


paper into her hand. 
found it was a note addressed to herself. 


“If the benevolence of your heart has led you to feel the least 
interest in the fate of the unhappy Prince who is a prisoner in || over the opening where they stood, which at this hour 
the castle, repair at eleven o’clock to the little wood, which 
skirts the royal gardens on the east. Lady Hester Darley, wife 
of the Prince’s keeper, who will not betray the confidence re- || of a deep forest. 
posed in her, is willing to accompany you, and will call at your 
apartments for that purpose atthe hour proposed. Think of the 
eighteen years which he has passed in captivity and exile, and | to guard him, and by their presence remind him of his 
your heart will not permit you to refuse.” - r 


was as silent and appeared as lonely as if in the heart 
It was the first time for many, many 
years, that he had stood in the open air with none near 


bondage. Calmer and more reflective thonghts suc- 
Trembling with agitation, which had in it more of | ceeded the delirium of joy which he felt at finding that 
pleasure than of pain, she seated herself by the table, || pis love was returned 
resolved to consider the matter coolly and deliberately. “To what end,” thonght he, “shonld I seek to link 
- ~ 9 £ v ’ g f 
But how could a young and lovely girl think thus upon / the destiny of this lovely and innocent girl with mine, 
asubject which afforded such scope for imagination, ro- || save to make her feel the weight of the chains which are 
mance and sentiment, when her love and pity were | daily dragging me to the earth?” and he offered to re- 
lenady ec smesiales aante - + a . i P : > 
already so warmly enlisted as regarded the Prince. | Jease her from the promise which he had sought to obtain 
Every objection which presented itself to her mind was | with so much ardor. 
wercome by those powerful pleaders and before the’) She replied—* While my heart is yours, my promise 
remains. When I take back the one, you may be as- 
repairing tothe wood. Entwining a few rose-buds which | sured that you no longer possess the other.” 


urival of the specified hour, she had fully resolved on 


had been kept fresh in a vase of water with her beautiful) At this moment, Lady Hester stepped forward and 
hair, she awaited the arrival of Lady Hester Darley. || directed their attention to a light which gleamed from 
It was Lady |’ the Prince’s window. It was the signal which Sir An- 
Hester, and slipping on a short silk cloak with a hood, | thony Darley had promised to display at midnight, the 
which she drew over her face she gave her hand to her || hour at which his prisoner had promised to return, 


Soon a light tap was heard at her door. 


aveetees, and they proceeded with hasty and light It shone with a calm, unwavering light, and seemed 
100) =) } ity r ° . . 
ane along the corridor. At the extremity of || to the lovers like a star, which though it hovers near 
4 ‘ aed . : | - . 

ich Lady Hester unlocked a door which admitted | the cloud pours beams of pence and promise on the 


influence 


tem to a more private passage, and here not a solitary | tempest-tossed mariner. Its 


; may ppear 
imp was burning to enlighten their way, nor did they | strange but they parted from each other full of happy 
on to take one lest it should gleam through some | thoughts and buoyed up with hopes, which, to thei, 
‘wvice or flash through some window or door. But || that serene and lonely light gleaming from the prison- 


‘ey were too familiar with the way to be bewildered, || room was an emblem. 
and in a few minutes they found themselves in the open || As Lady Hester and her youthful companion were 
“rt. Although the beams of an unclouded moon lit up | about to emerge from the wood, @ men darted across 
theheavens with a brilliancy little inferior to the light of || the path which wound along by the shore of the lake, and 
day and wreathed with silver the ripples that broke over | crouched beneath the shelter fe neighboring coppice. 
* small, irregular lake, which formed a beautiful boun- ! They stopped greatly alarmed, for they feared that their 


“ary to the garden for a short distance; the shadows of || interview with the Prince had been discovered. They 

Me lay heavily on each leaf-embowered covert and || could not proceed without passing directly by the cop- 

Oe ty recess, so grateful during the noontide heat. pice, and after considerable hesitation they retraced 
ten did they cower in the deep shade of some coppice || their steps and took the path by which Prince James 

‘they mistook the breeze murmuring among the leaves |! had just made his egress. 

a whispers of a human voice, and more than once It proved as they had feared. The King, who, as has 
Y shrunk back with terror as some bough swayed by } already been mentioned, suspected that the Minstrel 


"e wind cast its shadow across their path. As they S whom he met in the Queen's apartment was his royal 
15 
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prisoner, had issued orders that the proceedings of Sir 
Anthony Darley, his keeper, should be strictly watched, 
and early the next morning Sir Anthony received infor- 


mation that another keeper was appointed in his room. | 


When the prisoner was informed of the change, he 
uttered no complaint, he did not even speak, but he felt 
that the thoughts, which a few moments before were 
teeming with hopes and anticipations, which though 
vague and half formed had passed over his spirit a 
soothing and most blessed power, must henceforth be 
the darker for one bright and solitary gleam of sunshine 
that had flitted across his path. 


It was August. Two months had passed away, and 
the country was in mourning for her King. Henry V. 
the “star of England,” was dead. 


only nine months old, the kingdom was placed under 


the protectorship of his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, who | 


was likewise, by the will of his late brother, appointed 
Regent of France. 


It was a delightful evening—as lovely as the one in 


June when Prince James and Joanna Beaufort accom- || 


panied by Lady Hester Darley, met for the first time,in 
the wood. Autumn had planted a few touches of decay 
on the then fresh foliage and spread a somewhat fainter 
hue over the heavens, but they were no less beautiful 
and serene, while a star less evanescent than the light 
that gleamed from the window, hovering near the cres- 
cent moon like a messenger of love, seemed to regard 
them with a look of benignity as they now stood on the 
same spot. The Prince had not now by the indulgence 


of his keeper stolen from a prison; the council of Eng- 


land, through the influence of the Duke of Bedford had 


granted him his free..m. By the same influence Joan- 


na Beaufort was now his wedded wife, who listened 


with delighted attention as he clothed in language the || 


host of old memories, which from childhood had been 


garnered in his heart, and were still fresh as the first 


sweet flowers of spring. 
In a few weeks the Prince hailed his native land, 
where he and his consort were crowned King and Queen 


of Scotland. 


Original. 
TO 


A pricetess boon, a ceaseless dower, 

Beyond the miser’s treasur’d gold, 
Enchanting with a magic power— 

“The merry heart that ne’er grows old.”’ 
A sunlit vision in a dream— 

A home of happiness untold— 
A brilliant star—a sparkling stream— 

“ The cheerful heart that ne’er grows old.” 
A rainbow 'mid the tempest’s wrath, 

It bids the drooping eye behold 
A light to cheer life’s fading path— 

“ The trusting heart that ne'er grows old.” 
Be merry, cheerful, trusting, still, 

Thy joyousness around impart, 
Through every change of good or ill, 

Oh, keep the rainbow in the heart. 


PRINCE.---VIEW 


Henry VI., being! 


| built. and in good taste. 


| countries. 
| structed from the city to the Ohio river, is upwards ¢ 
three hundred miles, crossing the Alleghany mountain 


OF BALTIMORE.---ETC., 


Original. 
OF BALTIMORE. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


VIEW 
ENGRAVING BY Dick, 
3aLTimore, now the third city in population, and one 
of the largest commercial ports in the Union, is situated 
in Maryland, on the north side of Patapsco river, about 
fourteen miles from its mouth in Chesapeake bay. “Its 
first settler was a Mr. Gorsuch, one of the original col- 
onists, who founded the town of St. Mary’s on the north 
side of the Potomac, the intended Capitol of Maryland. 
Twenty-eight years after this event, this gentleman 


| patented some land on Whetstone Point, the present 


review ground for the Baltimore militia. Among the 
earliest who followed, was Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
whose descendant and namesake signed the Declaration 
of Independence.” At the close of the Revolutionary 
war, it is thus described by a writer—* It was a treat,” 
says he, ‘to see this little Baltimore just at the termi- 
nation of the war of Independence—so conceited, 
bustling and débonnaire—growing up like a saucy chubby 
boy, with his dumpling cheeks and short grinning face, 


fat and mischievous, and bursting incontinently, out of 


| his clothes in spite of all the allowance of tucks and 


broad selvages. Market street had shot like a Nurem 
berg-snake out of its toy-box, as far as Congress Hall, 
with its line of low-browed, hipped-roofed, wooden 
houses, in disorderly array, standing forward and back, 
after the manner of a regiment of militia, with many an 
interval between the files; some of these structures 
were painted blue and white, and some yellow; and 
here and there sprang up a more magnificent mansion of 
brick, with windows like a multiplication table, and 
great waste of wall between the stories, with occasional 
court-yards before them, and reverential locust trees, 
under whose shade bevies of truant school-boys, ragged 
little negroes, and grotesque chimney sweeps, skyed 


What 


a contrast when we leok upon it now, with its numerous 


coppers and disported themselves at marbles.” 


public buildings, many of them truly elegant, its several 
beautiful monuments, among which is one erected to the 
memory of Washington, one hundred and sixty feet high, 
and another called the Battle Monument, in memory of 


| those brave men who fell in defence of the city when at- 


tacked by the British forces under General Ross, i0 


. * . } 
| eighteen hundred and fourteen. The city is handsomely 


There are numerous mane 
factures, some of which afford great exports to foreig® 
The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Rail, co 


and forming one of the greatest works of internal 1m 
A rail road als 


extends from Baltimore to the navigable waters of the 


provement in the United States. 


| Susquehannah. The population of the city is rapidly 
In 1830 it numbered 80,625, and a 
we have every reason to believe it has progressed # ® 
‘equal ratio, must new amount to at least 100,000 
The society is intellectual and polished, and alr 


on the increase. 


gether Baltimore is one of the most agreeable cities ® 


the Union. 
u 
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Original. 


LEAVES FROM A TABLE-BOOK.|! 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


|| country 


“Ope on his table lay a large-leav’d tome 
Like astrologic chart, bedight with blots; 
And here are caught the bubbles which up-come— 
Vagaries, fancies, hearsays and what-nots. | 
For all that haps of note in this he jots, 
And often writes for lack of friends to list— | 
For, willing sleeps the ear, but loth the tongue, I wist.”’ 


“] nave forgotten more than you ever knew!” said || 
somebody to somebody, and that rather conceited retort |! 
expresses the proper eulogy of diaries. Most people | 
have made attempts at keeping one. My own experi- | 
ence at it began, like every body’s else, with a red | 
norocco volume of a very ornate slenderness and thin- || 
ness, in which I recorded my raptures at spring morn- 
ings and blue sashes, my unappreciated sensibilities, || 
my mysterious emotions by moonlight, and the charms 
of the incognita whom I ran against at the corner. 
This precious record shared in the final and glorious | 
conflagration of Latin themes, grammars, graduses 
and old shirts, on leaving academy for college, and after 
a sentiment-despising interval of two or three years, I 
sunk some pocket money once more in a blank book, } 


Celestial nights I) 


on reading Wilson’s “‘ Noctes.” 
thought we had of it, at old black Stanley's forbidden 

. y . ° | 
oyster-house, in New Haven, and, it struck me, it was || 


robbery of posterity—(no less!)—not to record the | 
brilliant efflorescence of our conviviality. Regularly | 
on reaching my chambers, (or as soon after morning | 
prayers as my head became pellucid,) I attempted to ! 
reduce to dialogue the wit of our ‘Christopher North,” 
“Shepherd” and “ Tickler ’—but alas! it became || 
what may be called “ productive labor.” Either my || 
memory did not serve me, or wit, (I shouldn’t be sur- | 
prized!) reads cold by repentant daylight. It was | 
heavy work—as reluctant as a college exercise, and || 
after using up for segar-lighters the short-lived ‘* Noc- 
tes,” I devoted the remainder of the book to outlines of | 
the antique—(that is to say of old shees)—my passion |; 
just then, being a collection of French slippers from the 
prettiest pet in the known world—(‘“‘ known” to me.) |, 
This relic survives, having fallen into the hands of a | 
callow younger brother, and it would be, I could ial 
gine, not unamusing, to sundry dames now “ fat, fair || 
and” indefinite, to receive a copy, cut in white paper | 
from the outline of their virgin slipper, and lay it, in |! 
afecting and monitory comparison, within (somewhere || 
within) the comfortable shoe of maternity. 

My next experiment was in one of the cadaverous, || 
parchment-bound blank-books of Florence, and was || 
begun with the unambitious design of recording simply || 
the subjects of pictures and statuary, artist’s names— || 
& road-book, in short—and by this, I know, looking it} 
over now after several years’ oblivion, how strangely we | \ 
‘- et—how faintly even the most remarkable events | 

spectacles impress us, (not touching us personally) | 
how few people, even those we thought much of | 
seeing, and mourned at diverging from, in travel, are || 
remembered, countenance or conversation ! Heigho! | 
“the wallet at Time’s back!” This journal, however, “ 


A 


|| transport myself once more to Italy. 


st, as in France it is too merely sensua 
| fast, as in Fra it is t ly sensual, 


| language. 
| in England, and in Colburn’s spring batch of novels 


|| diary—you wantit to talk to. 
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TABLE-BOOK. 


| grew into a three-volume business, and it suffices, now, 


for ships and diligence, if, at any dull hour I would 
Yet, else, that 


were vaguely, most vaguely remembered !— 


|, pictures by the dozen, delicious pictures, were lost— 
| pleasant people, dinners, considered at the time epochs 
|| of pleasure, wayside glimpses of beauty, of affecting 


distress, of the dramatic of real life—all these salient 


| points of past life, but for achance-begun and carelessly 


The loss of it 
would be, to all purposes, the same thing as the falling 
poco far,” 
is the only land for journalizing in travel. In England 
Napoleon’s half-dozen secretaries for dictation, could 
Life, there, is too 


kept diary, were faded and gone now. 


away of memory. Yet Italy, sweet land of “ 


hardly keep pace with the current. 
to put on 
See what it supplies—the great mass of the 
Bulwer and D’Israeli, Mrs. Gore and 


paper. 
novelist press! 


Mrs. Hall, and all the thousand writers for magazines 


and weeklies, do little except convert London life into 
Live six months in literary and gay circles 


you may read over all the good things you laughed at, 
at dinners and breakfasts, find, tres bien rechauffé, all 
the racy scandal and memorable occurrences you would 


have recorded in your journal,—see all your acquain- 


tances of note grouped as you meant to remember them, 
and, ten to one, yourself hit off into the bargain. Small 
use in a diary, then, unless you mean to make hard 
'| work of it, or make something more of it, and the latter 
is so much better done by practised hands that vu, 


| very likely, lose your labor. 


Of all places on earth, the country was the last place 
I should have predicted for a resumption of a diary. 
But country life, in many particulars, is not what it is 
pictured. It is a life much fuller of things worthy of 
record; for you have a new acquaintance—Nuature— 


| whose memorabilia are endless, and who furnishes you 


more “ straw” for your “ bricks” than all the lions of 
Besides, you have a new use for your 


Intercourse with Mother 


the metropolis. 


She ‘‘ breeds maggots in the brain 
Fame is a strange 


Earth is prolific. 
before she lies with us in our coffins. 
| mockery—parody—similitude—what shall I call it ?— 
‘of human nature in vegetable nature. But this would 
lead me miles away, and I am talking of diaries. 
You need your diary, I say, in the country, for you have 
that to express which is irrelevant to the current of 
A blank book, fortunately, re- 
quires no apology for abruptness in the subject. You 
need not preface with ‘‘ by your leave” or blush at the 
indistinctness of your “ by the way” or “ that reminds 
me.”” Ease, in common intercourse, most people are 
aware, depends on letting the tongue run the gauntlet 
of association—apropos of pins or needles—apropos of a 
sudden death or a cow gone dry—apropos of the Presi- 
dent’s veto or the cook’s greasing the soup-ladle—tonjours 
apropos! Be as intellectual “‘ as be-hanged,” there is 
nothing more stupid in a cottage than people always 
“talking fine,”’ always discoursing—however agreeable it 
may be in bigger houses. Govod-humored nonsense is as 


familiar conversation. 
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essential a part of companionship as water of punch, 
and if the sense is of the proportion of starch in a shirt, 
it requires some tumbling before it is comfortable. 
Now grave thoughts will intrude “ in the best regula- 


’ 


ted families.” Stilted, thoughts, very smart and useful 


for your next visit to the minister or the member, come || 


in astride of frolics. Poetical imagery occurs to you in 


describing a gossip with the blacksmith. Bitter views 


of human nature break on you in a friend's visit 


and satire, however briskly it goes off, blackens after 


the flash. Say all these fine things-—be “ quite frank,” 


as the schoolmistress bids you—and down slides the | 


social quicksilver to zero! The funny become very 


polite and the easy very ceremonious and thoughtful, 


you are lefi to do all the conversation yourself, and it is || 


thought necessary to express some wonder as to where || 


you light upon “ ail those beautiful thoughts!” Write 


these things—jot them silently into the book while the | 
laugh goes on—and you have equally a good delive- | 


rance, and less 


*“ Water gocth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of.” 


In plain prose you have the thing ‘till you want it. | 


A diary cannot be kept in a drawer. No enthusiasm 


would long stand the bother of taking it out and put- | 


ting it back. It must lie on the table amid pens and 
ink, pencils and sealing wax. 
osity would be the death of it, it must be under prohi- 
bition in some shape-—either “‘ on honor,” or by being 
Mine—this—(I will re- 


cord the disguise for the benefit of posterity) is a speci- 


made skilfully unattractive. 


men of my own handicraft at book-making—a quarter 


| 
of a ream, (rather less than more) of hot-pressed Bath || 


Why not || 


post, laid loose into a disembowelled ledger. 
the ledger itself, quoth you? 
the most agreeable kind of prose with which I am con- 


versant, (a receipt) on bad paper, and the ledger, by | 
your leave, is an article of furniture in which I never | 


indulged myself. This, which I speak of, came from 


Londen in a box of pickles—stuck in between two | 


belligerent glass jars,—and served Mr. Efkins of Tooley 


Street, London Bridge (whom I recommend to your | 


custom, and for this he will send me, gratis, another 


box—less cucumbers and more mango, if you please 
? d ’ 


Mr. Efkins!)—I say it served my friend the pickle- || 


monger, for waste paper and shavings,—the accounts 


a) 


being all paid or “ carried over.”” There is but one 
uniform for ledgers, of course, but this is partly of 
polished leather of a vivid molasses tint, polished, not 
vy the Parisian vernis, but by the pen-knife of the head 
pickle elerk, or his master, who evidently used it for a 
strop from 1827 to 1830—the dates of the first and last 
entries in the volume. In a room where there are all 
manner of gilt-edged book and nick-nackeries, such a 
plebeian exterior would hardly even tempt my curious 
nieces, and neighbors’ boys and girls, but, to be on the 
safe side, [ have printed ona large strip of paper, (wafered 
on,) Accounts with T'. Patch, butcher—this being the 
name of the village perveyor in that class of pabu/um. 
{t must he an inquisitive person indeed who would dip 


deeper than the cover in a butcher's eccount—(a trick 


Yet, as openness to curi- || 


But I cannot write even | 


A TABLE-BOOK. 


|| I really have not, myself) and, if there be a disadvan. 
tage attending it, it is the pleasure I seem to take in 
| cyphering up legs of mutton, et cetera—the agreeable 
young ladies who sometimes honor us having occasion. 
‘ally commented on my assiduity in this employment. 
There is an advantage, I should remark, in writing 
‘upon loose leaves, for the pig and President Tyler 
| should be left alone in the glory of “ settled opinions,” 
and every facility should be afforded to the purification 
and embellishment of those stubborn gentlemen—black 
and white. Our good angels smile at blots and era- 
sures, and a prejudice might stand uncorrected for fear 
Then—(and here I fear I shall 
“smell of the shop,” but ducri bonus odor ex qualibet 


of spoiling the book! 


re, and the reader will excuse it,)—then, I say, a loose 
leaf, with a negotiable thought upon it, is so bandy if 
| one “‘ writes for the papers!”’ But I am getting beyond 
“ scrap ”’ territory, and must shut up my “ledger.” 


- * * * * * 


“Pray, how does that face deserve framing and 


| glazing ?”’ asked a visitor, to-day. The question had 
been asked before. It is a copy from a head in some 
old picture—one of a series of studies from the ancient 
masters, lithographed in France. It represents a 
peasant of the campagna, and certainly, in Broadway, 
she would pass for a coarse woman, and not beautiful 
|| for a coarse one. I have been brought to think the 
|| head coarse and plain, however, by being often called 
! I did not think so when I bought it in 


I do not now, unless under 


on to defend it. 
ja print shop in London 
i| catechism. 

To me, the whole climate of Italy is expressed in the 
face of that contadina. It is a large, cubical-edged, 
massy style of feature, which, born in Scotland, would 
| have been singularly harsh and .inflexible. There is no 
refinement in it now, and, to be sure, little mobility or 
thought—but it is a face in which there is no resistance. 
The heavy eyelid droops in 


The lips are drowsily sweet. 


| That is its peculiarity. 
indolent animal repose. 
The nostrils seem never to have been distended or com 
tracted. The muscles of the lips and cheeks have never 
tingled nor parched. It is a face on which a harsh wind 
never blew. If the woman be forty, those features have 
been forty years sleeping in balm—enjoying only—' 
'| sisting, enduring never. No one could Jook on it aad 
‘fancy it had ever suffered or been uncomfortable, of 
| dreaded wind or sun, summer or winter. A picture o! 
| St. Peter’s—a mosaic of Pastum—a print of Vesuvius 
‘or the Campanile—none of the common souvenirs of 
travel would be to me half so redolent of Italy. 
I thought of this Contadina’s face in Boston, the 


| other day, for, by negatives, it describes the quality and 


| expression of Boston faces—during an East wind, It 


| was on one of the early days of October that I was last 
there, and so struck was I by the peculiar physiognomy 
| of the people walking the strects, that, old Bostonian 
i as I am, I speculated on the matter with the curiosity 
} of a stranger. I found myself classifying the expre* 
| sions. There were the elder faces, with lips tightly 
\| closed, eyes enugly screwed down, and nostrils pinched, 
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FAME. 


and of a color varying from lively russet to bruised pur- | 

There were the sickly looking, with all these 
neculiarities in dismal intensity; and there were the | 
vouthful, with red eyelids, red chins, red noses, and 
complexions generally of the snappy glow of a slapped 
cheek. 


expression of a shut-up-house, or an apothecary’s shop | 


Every face, old, young and sickly, had the 


half open,—a resisting, reluctant, sour look, unhappy, | 
cold and cheerless. Well—the weather was certainly | 
what the English call “ nasty.”” The sun shone, how- | 
ever, and it was as unpenetrating as moonlight. A 

wind fitted gustily about, of a quality which I had 

never felt since I was in Boston before—acrid, damp, | 
our and searching—as if its dregs were salt pickle 
Its effect on the 
pirits was altogether abominable, and it was hard to | 


iced, and its particles needle-points. 


think any thing beautiful, seen through it, or under its 
infliction. I recollect when leaving Boston many years | 
wo, being struck, in other cities, with a class of faces | 
| had rarely or never seen before—faces with what the | 
French call V’air enjoué—and it seemed to me then 

ikea human sunshine, infectious of gayety. I am per- | 
swaded, however, that it can only exist in agreeable | 
limates, for the constant habit of breathing and resist- 

ng a sour atmosphere must affect the expression of the | 
features, and does—as any one may see by a very short | 
walk in Boston. Luckily it is a place which can better 
iford a bad climate than most others, and it is a pity 
that the agreeable re-action of Boston firesides, which | 
takes the wrinkles so praiseworthily out of their pockets, | 
should not also relax the pinched lines and contracted 
muscles of their countenances. We are not very hand- | 
wme in Boston, my dear fellow townsmen! and we | 
grow deuced soon old; but we turn into most worthy | 
ud public-spirited mummies, and lay off our juvenili- | 
tes with an alacrity not less marvellous than timely! __ || 
Were Boston to be picked up by the apron of an ice /| 
ere, however, and set down farther South, like a cow I 
rom a locomotive—what a pleasant city it might be: | 
Faney looking at that superb mall and its noble skirt of | 
palaces, with the eyes wide open—neither shuddering || 
tor shivering—the muscles positively all expanded, and 
te admiration not iced—not even curdled! 


make a confession. 


I must | 
Not the | 
‘king up of Boston in my apron, though I felt like an 


I tried this experiment! l 
| 


_ berg—but the looking at it through a warmer atmos- 
piere——with an inward South, so to say. I stood for | 
* half hour in shivering wonder and admiration at the |! 
“aanges in School Street,—now looking at the old | 
‘mpire of Master Gould, (the only master under whom 


I ak a 

» er studied, by the by,) now at the fine old King’s | 
“tapel brought out into such proper and noble relief,— | 
‘Wat the snacious areas of the court-house,—the old 


‘ying ground, and the newly opened reaches of the 


“~polas in State Street, and the fine buildings in Tremont || 
~I looked at all this, I say, to the tune of chattering || 
‘wy and shudders audible; and, cold as my heart | 


~ seem to the scenes of youth and the flavor of | 
“unity, L wished myself by any fire, however recent 
‘ad unclassical. 


I went to the Tremont and took some || 


‘nindy and water! This changed the climate slightly |! 





1} 
} 


1| 


—creating, as I said, an inward South, (not o/d South, 
in my case, I would say to the Temperance Committee, ) 
and with one more, one much more genial look at the 
transformed “ Court,” and the ghost of Barristez’s Hall, 
I turned my back to the East wind, duly admired the 
massive improvements of the old Granary, the iron 
fences of the Common, the changes, all for the better, 
hither and thither, and reached shelter before my 
appreciation of the public spirit every where manifest 
was chilled or soured. No city in this country improves 
so handsomely as Boston, however others mev beat the 
But, 


doubtless, ere many years, Boston will be a sight worth 


pace. I don’t know that they do even that. 


coming annually to see, and then we must either modify 


l'the East wind by a “patent respirator” before it 


reaches the lips, or plug our pores, or make it a season 


| of unusual indulgence in flannels and brandy-and- 


water. 


Original. 
FAME. 


Wuat a mystic enigma is that we call fame! 

it is lighter than air or a pennon of flame, 

Yet it grapples with death with the strength of despair, 
Or beards the wild beast in his rock-guarded lair, 
Unstable as water, or wind-driven sand, 


|| Scattered over the earth by the hurricane’s hand, 


Yet breasting the billows of war, when they spread 
Their corpse-laden arms o'er the field of the dead. 


Tis the child of a demon, brought forth by a breath, 
And nursed by the fates in the caverns of dea.h, 

Or an ange! of light from the heavens above, 
Descending to earth on a mission of love; 

A breath may destroy—yet ’mid carnage and tears, 
It will launch forth its bark on the current of years, 
And live through all ages a beacon of wrath, 

Or a sunbeam of joy, in eternity’s path, 


Like the music of birds on the summer-winds borne, 
Like the conflict of armies when banners are torn, 
Like the groans of the dying—the laughter of mirth, 
Is the sound of its voice as it sweeps o’er the earth ; 
It is bright as the sun on a mountain of snow, 

It is dark as the cloud on a murderer's brow, 

It is sweeter than nectar—more bitter than gall, 
‘Tis a festival robe or a funeral pall. 


Crime dips it in blood—virtue clothes it in light, 
By valor ’tis borne through the red field of fight, 
And humanity bathes it in gratitude’s tears, 
When its lovely insignia benevolence wears ; 

Tis the bard’s inspiration—the orator’s theme, 
The statesman's reward, and the patriot’s dream ; 
Tis the guest of ambitiou—the prize of the brave, 
*Tis a meteor fed by the damps of the grave. 


O'er the past it has shone with a wavering light, 
Now bright as the noonday—now dark as midnight, 
But its dim coruscations now gather their rays, 
Awaiting the advent of holier days ; 
Progression—-Reform—now the watciword of time, 
Are buildi=g its altars in every clime, 


| Taat the Furvre may see its proud banner unfurled, 


Unsullied by crime o’er a lovelier world, 
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blessings. 


satisfy its cravings. 


mind. 





I 


in the resting-place of earth. 


at the very portals of heaven. 


more brilliant and pure. 
sleeps forgetful of its high destiny, is ever awakened by | 


Original. 


-OETS. 


BY MRS. EMELINE 8S. SMITH. 


* They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


Genivs, seems to be something, which requires from 


its possessor the greatest possible sacrifice. 


and when she does, she frequently withdraws all other 
The heart endowed with this inestimable 
treasure, must too often beat to the measure of sad- | 
ness ; and the spirit lighted by this divine fire, must too 
often bend to the burden of woe. 

Of the many brilliant characters who, meteor-like, 
have illumined the world, few have tasted the real 
sweets of existence, or known the enjoyment commonly 
meted out to humbler individuals. ’Tis true, genius 
creates a world of its own, where it reigns and rules 
with unlimited power; but the heart is so constituted, 
that fairy pleasures of this ideal world will not long 
For a time it may roam in the 
regions of fancy and revel in the delights of imagina- 
tion, but it will return from its wanderings, like a || 
wearied bird from a long dight, and seek a repose 
The greatest minds that | 
can exist are but a “ mix’d essence’ — 

“ Half dust—half deity.” 

Sometimes guided and governed by the diviner portion 
of their nature, they soar away into the loftiest realms 
of thought; and, like the lark, breathe their soul’s music 


impulses of mortality soon lure them back to earth, to 


Thus, with a strange inconsistency of character, the 
gifted ofttimes turn from their ennobling visions and 
pursuits, to fix every thought and every hope upon 
some frail and fleeting treasure of the heart, which, if 
perchance they lose, they mourn with a bitterness | 
peculiar to the inspired and elevated soul. 

But it is well, perhaps, that sensitive minds have 
the foible (if foible it be) of clinging too fondly to 
earthly blessings, and mourning too deeply over their 
loss, for many a noble spirit would else slumber on 


unconscious of its power, and many a heart beat to its 


Adversity is the ordeal which tests the intrinsic quali- 


the touch of sorrow, and guided by the same power to 
the performance of its glorious tasks. 
From the earliest periods of the world, there have 


tune has had in awakening the energies of the human | 
This seems to be particularly the case with 


agency that urged them on to fame. 


gift which Nature bestows but rarely on her children; | 


| after a mourner for her loss. 


| this apotheosis was approved by the world. 


| sublime poetry. 
|inspiration—the subject of his daily thoughts, and 


POETS. 


moment at the lives of some of these, and see if this be 


| not true. 


Dante, the brightest luminary in the heaven of Italian 
poetry, furnishes an example. His heart was ear) 
touched by the rude hand of sorrow, and the response 
was a strain of music that will linger on earth for ever! 
In his boyish years, he fixed his affections upon the 
whose name he has rendered as jm. 
That love colored his whole 


fair ‘* Beatrice,” 


mortal as his works. 
existence, for death snatched his beautiful away in the 
spring-time of her loveliness, and the poet was ever 
But he bewailed her not 


' with tears—his imperishable lays were the offerings he 


laid upon her tomb; and though she has gone to the 
grave, she was recalled again to life, to dwell for ever 
in the fairy and beautiful world of her boy-lover's 
Her memory became the spirit of his 
star of his after life. His imagination invested the 
loved and lost one with the attributes of divinity, and 
Not only in 


his own mind, but in the minds of all who bent above 


| his glowing page, she became an immortal goddes— 


seek amid its lowly scenes humbler and less holy joys. || 


ties of the mind, and renders all its shining properties | 
Genius, which sometimes | 


been many instances recorded of the influence misfor- || 


the greatest poets who have ever existed, grief, in some |) 
shape or other, has been the hidden but powerful | the singular career of Byron. His first lesson the 


Let us look for a I 


the holy and beautiful spirit of his works! Dante had 
other troubles besides the loss of his early love. The 
party to which he had attached himself, and with which 
he had performed many a good deed for his country, 
was conquered by an opposing power, and the poet was 


| stripped of the honors he had gained; banished from 


his native city and condemned, if he ventured within its 
bounds, to an ignominious and fearful death. Thus 


‘deprived of domestic happiness—deserted by fortune, 
But, alas, the meaner || 


and doomed to wander an exile from his dear native 
city, his “‘ heloved and beautiful Florence,” he sought 
in his divine art, that consolation denied by everything 
else, and gave his undivided soul to the spirit of poesy. 


| It was then he produced works which surpassed the 


promise of his happier years, and won for him the 
unfading chaplet of fame. 

Mitton, the bard of high and holy themes, is another 
example. While the light of prosperity beamed around 
him, his mind, though towering far above its fellows, 
took not that eagle flight into the regions of thought 


that it did in after years of gloom. When misfortune 


'came upon him in many forms; when his house ws 
}! ad 

desolated by repeated losses, and darkened by repeate’ 
latest day, ignorant of the inestimable it enshrined. 


troubles; when infirmity, sickness and _ blindness 


|| showered their accumulated evils upon his devoted 


head, his genius then shook off all earthly tramme* 
and soared to an amazing and unequalled height 
When the visible world, with all ita beauties, ™ 


| for ever shut out from his view, his mental vision litte? 


itself from earth and sought the glories of heave? 


| That a glimpse of these blessed regions was granted © 


his view we may not doubt, for the light that ver 
a 


upon his page is surely a ray from celestial worlds, 


° . . J 

‘the holy strains that vibrate from his lyre, are surel 
. : . 1 - . 

regard to the worshippers of the muse. With many of | borrowed from the harmony of an angel choir. 


Another, and a melancholy example, is to be found i2 


school of adversity, was the knowledge of a perto™ 
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POETS. 


feet, which, slight as it was, engendered a morbid 
This first | 
taught him to rely upon the resources of his mind, and | 


gnsibility that was near akin to grief. 


to plume his spirit for a flight into the realms of || 
poetry. But not ‘till he was assailed by criticism, and H 
bis haughty spirit withered beneath the lash of sarcastic | 
proof, did the Promethean spark that slumbered in 

Lis soul, kindle into a flame of startling and scorching | 
rilliancy. But, even then, the deepest fountain of 
poetic feeling was unrufiled and unwakened, until a 
colder and keener blast of sorrow swept over its surface. 
Not ‘till his home was deserted—his hearth desolate, |) 
and bis heart the ruined receptacle of blighted hopes and l 
buried joys, did he breath forth that music which awed | 
and enchanted the world. When friends forsook and |} 
kindred frowned; when the world looked coldly upon | 


him, and 


“ Hatred’s shafts flew thick and fast ;" 


when the deep, passionate love of his noble but erring 
nature, was cast back upon his aching heart; when the | 
cup of life had lost every sweet, then, and not ’till then, ' 
did ke strike the lyre with magic power, and produce | 
that melody which resounds in every land, and awakens | 
an echo in every heart! 
SurLiey, the deeply erring but highly gifted child of 
song, is also an example. He, too, was early taught in 
the severe school of affliction, and his otherwise tender | 
and gentle nature, borrowed from grief a strength and | 
elevation of thought, which gave his works at once a || 
character beautiful and sublime. With a heart warmed || 
by the kindest feelings ; a soul alive to the purest senti- 
ments; and a mind imbued with the true spirit of || 
genius, he was indeed worthy to be loved and admired | 
in life, and honored and lamented in death. But alas! | 
be had a dangerous and, as many thought, a demoraliz- | 
ing belief, which caused him to be frowned upon by the 
good, and persecuted by the bad, until he who loved all | 
living things, and who would not harm the lowliest of | 
God’s creatures, was looked upon as a monster of guilt 1 
and wickedness. Had the mistaken and misguided l 
world, granted him that clemency which his sensitive | 
and gentle nature required and deserved, might he not 
have been won, from the erring creed into which he had | 
fillen, to a better and juster view of divine things ? 
His false belief was the only shadow that rested upon [ 
the brightness and beauty of his character, and that 
¥as a fault to be punished by his Creator, and not by ! 
his fellow-man. None but the all-seeing eye could | 
penetrate the depths of that strangely constituted heart, ! 
tnd learn what was in truth its feelings and belief; and || 
hone but the Being of infinite wisdom was fitted to pass | 
jndgment upon the errors he alone could understand. |) 
Do we turn from the light and warmth of the sun, and | 
despise its genial influence, because there are spots | 
"pon its surface? No, we forget the shadow that rests || 
‘pon its brightness, and reverence with grateful hearts || 
"8 cheering and life-giving power. Thus should the 
World have forgotten the blemishes that sullied the 
character of Shelley, and remembered only the better 
sud brighter attributes of his heart. But instead of | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
; 


this, he was censured by those who mistook his princi- 
ples, and condemned by those who knew him not. 
Banished from the society he was fitted to adorn— 
deserted by fortune, whose favors his genius should 
have won, and depressed by bodily pain and sickness, 


, 


he was well prepared to “ teach in song’’ what he had 


learned in suffering, and to decorate his lays with the 
gems of thought which he had gathered from the stormy 


waves of grief. Weary of scenes where he had known 


| but care and sorrow, and sick of the world that had 

|used him so ill, he retired, with one fond and faithful 
|| friend, to a calm retreat in a brighter and more genial 
] 


clime. There, with her whom he so beautifully styles 
his “ own heart’s home,” he passed his few remaining 
days, and devoted his mind to the pursuits he loved. 
There, beneath the bright sky and balmy atmosphere, 
amid the breath of flowers and the music of murmuring 
waves, be gathered those bright fancies and beautiful 
images, which are the true attributes of poetry, and 
which constitute its greatest charm. There he wooed 
and worshipped the muse, who disdained not to lavish 
upon her erring votary, her highest and most precious 
favors; and there he penned those productions which 


will be admired so long as one spark of poetic feeling 


| lingers in human hearts—productions which the world 


will yet learn to read, as a skilful flower-gatherer would 
cull his fragrant treasures from a wild and Juxuriant 
garden—selecting only those which are beautiful in hue 
and grateful in perfume ; and loving them not the less, 
that they grew amid rank and pernicious weeds. Ages 
may pass away ere the works of this poet are fairly and 
fully appreciated; but so sure as the morning sun 
dispels the shadows of night, the step of advancing 


|| time will dissolve the mist of prejudice that now lingers 


around his name. 

Fenicira Hemans, “ the sweet song bird of England,” 
next claims attention. And here it may be as well to 
remark, that, to woman in particular, the endowments 
of genius have too often been an inheritance of pain. 
Her heart is peculiarly fitted for love—so formed and 
fashioned for all the pure and gentle delights of affec- 
tion, that nothing else can afford it the same amount of 
happiness: and genius though it may win many things 
beside—admiration, praise, friends, fame and fortune, 
it can never by its own power subdue that master 
passion to its will. This is the reason why women of 
splendid abilities have so often turned from the plaudits 
of a multitude, and sighed for the lot of some lowly but 
well-loved individual. Thus Sappho, whose lays, rich 
and glowing as her own sunny clime, had won for her 
such wealth of fame, cast away or counted as naught, 
all the honors she had gained, and destroyed herself 
because she could not command the love of one coveted 
heart. Thus Properzia Rossi, the celebrated female 
sculptor of Bologna, slighted and despised the lofty 
triumphs acquired by her art, and died in consequence 
of an unrequited attachment. Thus Madame De Stael, 
with her great and glorious endowments of mind, was 
heard to say, that she would willingly resign all her 
shining talents, and all the undying fame they had 
brought her, for the poor and perishing gift of personal 





POE 


beauty. And thus highly gifted women, in all ages of \ 
the world, have generally been the least successful in 

the pursuit of happiness. But like illustrious men, 
they travel with a surer step to fame when their way 
lies over rugged and unlovely scenes. Adversity is to 
their hearts, what a stormy blast is to a bed of flowers—_ 
it may bend and bruise, and sometimes break the 
fragile things, but it is sure to call out all the sweet 
and precious perfume that lies hidden in their depths ! 

Mrs. Hemans is a striking proof that 

“ Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts,” 
and her tuneful Jays tell us that her mind must have 
been severely tried in the fiery ordeal of woe, ere it | 
could have produced such pure and unalloyed treasures. 
We know not the exact motive of her griefs, yet we feel 
that she suffered much, for we hear, in every tone of 
the sacred melody she awakens, the voice of a sorrow- | 
ing though resigned spirit. In all her productions, | 
there is the evidence of a heart formed for happiness, | 
and deserving the highest allotment of earthly bliss, and 
yet how different was her lot? How peculiarly sad 
her fate? We have only to listen to a few strains of 
her heart-touching music, to know that her path was 
ever darkened by 
“a shadow-tinging thought 
With hues too deep for joy.” 

Her songs are like the murmurs of the ocean shell, 
pining for its lost home; or like the warblings of the 
prisoned bird, mourning for its native heaven. Her 
poetry hallows every thing it touches ‘with beauty, but 
it is the pensive and almost painful beauty of an 
Autumn landscape. One of the clouds, and of course 
the darkest that ever lowered upon her spirit, was the 
estrangement of her husband, and their consequent 
separation. Such a rrial would almost wring the life- 
blood from any female heart, then how severely must it | 
have tortured one so sensitive, so gentle, so loving, as | 
her’s? It was after this painful event, when her 
beloved children were worse than fatherless, and she 


more wretched than a widow, that she wedded her | 


soul to the muse, and became the enchantress of the | 
heart. Then, when the sun of happiness had set for 
ever—when earthly hopes were all blighted, and earthly 


aspirations all forgotten—the efforts of her genius ac- 
quired ‘a character more lofty and lovely, and her music 


caught “a wandering breath of that high melody, 


whose source is in heaven, and whose vibrations are | 


eternal!” 

These are only a few of the many examples that 
could be given to show the beneficial influence which 
misfortune sometimes exercises over the human heart; 
and now the question arises, whether these gifted 
beings would have attained the same degree of ex- 
cellence in their vocation, if their respective careers had 
not been so strikingly marked by the desolating effects 
of grief. It appears that they would not, for we have 
seen that not one of these persons gave the entire ener- 
gies of their mind to the divinity they worshipped dntil | 
the ties which bound them to earth, and its enjoyments, | 
were nearly all severed. Then, and not ‘till then, they | 


|| perform their glorious deeds. 


out its highest and holiest strain. 


merited and obtained the loftiest triumphs of theiggy 
This will induce us to believe, what is really the ea, 
that, as the stars of heaven are only visible jy “te 
season of darkness, the best and brightest attribyre, 

humanity are unseen and unknown until the hop « 
gloom. The pages of history are replete with instances 
which prove this fact, for we there learn, that jt ha 


ever been in disordered and dangerous eras of ;) 


u 


_ that the master spirits of the world have arisey , 


As in the actual word. 


it is even from lands startled by the loudest din of wa, 


| that the voice of heroism peals forth its loftiest tune: ; 


in the moral universe, it is even from hearts shakey | 

the severest storm of grief, that the voice of poesy pours 
Were it not so, we 
might be disposed to imagine, that the gifted in all ages 
of the world have been too severely tried, but as it js, 


we feel that ‘* He who ordereth all things aright,” bos 
in this particular also, manifested the unerring wisdoy 
of his ways. 


New-York, Dec. 1841. 


Original. 


GLEAMS IN THE DARKNESS 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


The world is wrap’d in shade—the darkest age 
Passing, has hardly stir’d its drapery yet 

Olden things 
Will soon giveyplace to new, for a New Heaven 
And a New Earth are forming. Look abroad, 
Where science struggling with the shades of night, 
Breaks like the Borealis thro’ the gloom 
Startling the firmament! A heavenly sign 


That virtue is reviving among men. 


That hangs upon the nations. 


While the celestial marriage, so long lost, 
Of goodness with its truth shall be restored. 


The sixth age, sang in the Cumaeon gong, 
Has heard amidst the midnight of its birth, 
The death-bell of the fifth; and as it tol’d, 
The '@8¢ of iron badly mixed with clay, 
Crumbled before the knell. The golden age, 
The happy and the blest is now before us, 
And yet we know it not—for many an hour 


Of darkness forms the infancy of day. 


Slowly the shades will pass, and some wil] deem 
The night eternal; they who have not learned 
The courses of the stars will then despond. 

But others who can see their lights arise 

And set again; who from their shepherd life, 
Have watch’d the heralds of the coming day, 
Will gladden at the promise while they hear 
The morning stars singing in joy together, 

And peace a second time proclaimed to Earth. 
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Original. 
CAROLINE RENTON. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 







BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 









Carnotine Renton was the daughter of one of that 






hardy race of men who voluntarily renouncing their 





homes, and joining the ranks of independence, chose to 





sifer every hardship and danger to emancipate their 
He was a native 





utive land from the yoke of tyranny. 
of the state of New-York, and had inherited from his 
faher an estate of two hundred acres, on which, by in- 







dustry and economy, he enjoyed all the comforts of life | 





that a contented and unambitious spirit requires. 
At the age of twenty-five, he married the daughter of 
s neighboring farmer, by whom he had the heroine of 






wur story, an only child, remarkable for her beauty and | 
intellect. With few advantages of education, for in 
those days of America, scholastic instruction was not to 







\e obtained at almost any price in the rural districts of | 





possessing the rudiments of a plain education, was re- | 





rarded by her less fortunate neighbors with a feeling of 
Her father | 





respect—such was the case with Caroline. 







bad been educated at one of the few seminaries then 
in New-York by his parents, who intended him to follow | 
one of the learned professions, but Edward Renton knew 
ind felt that true independence 








| 
“ Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,” 





was to be found only in the healthy and honest occupa- | 
tion of an American farmer, so returning to his home on 







exertions to the improvement of the farm to which, at. 





tis father’s death succeeding and marrying, as we have | 
sid, he became the father of Caroline, whose mind he 
carefully and assiduously cultivated. As she progressed | 







CAROLINE RENTON. 


'l tie duties 


the Union, it was not to be wondered at if an individual || 


effort to secure her affections. 
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|| foreign sway. Edward Renton was therefore among the 
|| first who flew to enrol himself in the patriot army—much 
as he loved his Caroline, he loved his country more, 80, 
'| shouldering his rifle and bidding home and kindred 
'| adieu, he sought the American camp at Cambridge, and 
'| enrolled himself a soldier of hia country. 

| We shall now for a time lose all sight of the patriot, 
|for during seven years he shared in most of the con- 
‘flicts and dangers of the Revolution. Left in sole pos- 
| session of the farm, Caroline had sufficient to occupy 
her attention, and so assiduous was she in her manage- 
‘| ment, that every thing was as remarkable for its cor- 
rectness as though her father himself had been present. 
The plough was seen preparing the ground at the 
earliest visit of spring—summer smiled not on lovelier 
fields, and autumn crowned none with richer treasures, 
and when the hoary winter had told the husbandman to 
| abandon his labors, Caroline was to be found sitting by 





! her blazing hearth, knitting or attending to other domes- 


So seldom did she receive tidings of her 
| father, that she lived in a constant uncertainty of his 
| being. In this state of seclusion and unprotectedness, 
and at the same time bursting into all the freshness af 
| womarhood, it is not to be wondered at that she had 
many admirers among the youthful yeomen of the neigh- 
| borbood but to all their attentions she only respectfully 
}and modestly attended, yet in such a winning manner 
and honied voice, as only to excite them to a stronger 
Among them was 


| Richard Dayton, the son of an Englishman, whose 


| father was a staunch adherent to the royal cause, and 


who regarded all who expressed their wish for the libera- 
tion of their country, as traitors and fitting objects for 


he completion of his studies, he devoted his time and 4 the vengeance of the royalists. Among these, Caroline’s 


father was particularly marked, and it was only in deli- 
cacy to the daughter that he had not already given infor- 
mation to the foreign minions to take possession of his 
estate. Richard Dayton naturally inherited an animosity 








oyun she also did in beauty and intelligence; and a } to republican principles from his father, and never failed 
lvelier maiden inhaled not the breezes of her native |on every opportunity to express his sentiments for and 
mountains. The symmetry of her form was faultless, || hopes that the British arms should prove triumphant. 
tod her features were cast in the mould of perfection. || To these expressions Caroline replied not—but the blood 
She had acquired among the country swains the title of | of indignation would mantle in her cheek, and with eyes 





“The Forest Rose,” and well she deserved it, for her | 
mand was as pure as the fragrance of that flower, and her | 
heek was its compeer in ruddiness. At the age of ten- 
the was by death deprived of her mother, and became 
“once the sole conductor of the household arrange- | 
“ents. Initiated thus young in the duties of home, re- | 
moved far from the enervating and hollow society of | 
“tes, Where the female mind is ever more or less | 
‘preguated with deceit and frivolity, she grew up in the 
midst of her native forests, a flower of beauty and of 
vorth. When she had reached the age of fifteen, the | 
fame of independence, which so long had been smoul- | 
ae in the hearts of freemen, burst forth—the trump | 

liberty pealed through every dell and forest, from | 
pk to peak flew the tidings that a world had rent | 
shackles of despotism, and that the banner was | 















| upraised to heaven, in secretness of heart she would 
breathe a prayer that the cause of freedum would be 
extended over every mountain, forest, plain and valley 
of her beloved land. Richard Dayton was therefore not 
One nobler 
in mind, although neither so rich or well-favored in per- 
son, had won her heart ere her father’s departure—a 
young American who had joined the ranks of liberty and 
to whom Caroline had promised her hand should he ever 
return. 


the favored being of Caroline's affections. 


His name was Henry Walworth, whose father’s 
From infancy they 
had grewn up together, ‘till their thoughts and feelings 
were congenial ; while, by the parents, they were silently 
regarded as destined for each other. Young Dayton 
could easily perceive the partiality of Caroline for Wal- 
worth, and he rejoiced extremely when he embraced the 


grounds adjoined those of Renton. 








‘Yea tothe breeze under which stout hearts had rallied i 


ved to die rather than live the servile menials of a || 
16 






cause of the redels,as he sneeringly termed them, 
doubting not but that he would never return, or if he did 
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that he could easily denounce him to the British, who! 
would rid him of his presence and permit him to follow | 
his suit without a rival. Thus for three years had time || 
sped on, but all the efforts and kindly attentions‘of Dayton 
failed to make a favorable impression on the heart of } 
Caroline, while the gloomy intelligence which reached | 
her respecting the fate of the patriot army, served only | 
to make her dread in secret for the life of her parent |) 
i 


and that of her lover, and to look forward to a hopeless 
and dreary existence. 


One winter evening, when seated lonesome and spirit- 
less in her little parlor, the domestics having retired to 
rest, a knock was heard at the door. Her heart sunk 


within her. Who could it be at such an hour? 


listened—again the knock was repeated, and the voice | 
of Dayton was heard, exclaiming—“ Open, Caroline—it | 
a 
\| 

A thousand surmises passed through her brain as to || 

v a could be the purport of his visit at so unwonted an | 
hour, and rising and withdrawing the bolt she admitted | 


him. 


. - | 
desperate pace, and without preface or ceremony, he || 


demanded of her if she had heard the intelligence, while | 


a glow of exultation passed over his features. | 


“No!” replied Caroline. ‘Is it of the army?” 

“Yes!” 
held out to her a parchment on which was emblazoned | 
in a red broad seal, the royal arms. ‘ There, my pretty || 
Rebellion and its defenders will soon ~_ 


’ and he laughed aloud. 


cried Caro- | 


one, read. 


with their just deserts,’ 


“Tyranny and its defenders! say rather,” | 


line, snatching the document disdainfully from his hand, || | 
while the royal insigna fell on her eyes like the glance 
of a basalisk. She hastily unfolded it and read as fol- | 
lows— 

“ Whereas, Edward Renton and Henry Walworth, Americans 
of the State of New-York, having joined the rebel army, and 
fought against the forces of his most Gracious Majesty, George 
the Third, we, his representatives, do hereby commission our 
military and civil officers, at all hazards, to secure their persons 
dead or alive. 

** Given under our hands and seals, this day, the 18th of 
February, 1781. 


Caroline looked pale—her breathing became short 
and thick—the fountain of the heart sent its waters to 
her eyes, ‘till her vision grew dim and vague, and she 
grasped at the airas if forsupport. Dayton beheld this 
and extended his arms to prevent her from falling—the 


* CORNWALLIS, 
Rawpon.” 


touch of them seemed to recall at once her faculties, and || 
she sprung from him as from a serpent about to fold her 
in its coils. 

“Why have you brought this to me?” cried she in- 
dignantly. 

“To tell you what will be the fate of your father if|| 
he returns not to his allegiance?” 
““ And to whom does he owe allegiance?” asked Caro- || 


line. 

“To whom? Why to King George, to be sure,” 
answered Dayton. 

“Tis false!’ responded the maiden, in a voice of in- |) 


dignation. 





“To the King of Heaven only does he owe 


She | 


His appearance denoted that he had ridden at a i 


he shouted, and throwing himself into a chair, | : Ps 5 
|| for God’s sake! and save my heart from breaking! 








allegiance—to human power never. Take back ke the 
\despotic pagthment. Go, tell the minions of authority 
that Edward Renton will never bend the knee but to jis 
God!” 

“Well said,” cried Dayton; “ it is well Miss Car. 
line you are a female, otherwise your sentiments y 








ight 






|| have placed you in trouble.” 
“And what though I am, sir! Be assured that every 






true American female will shed her blood in the da 
fe 


| tent to repel their country’s invaders. 


| that parchment here, sir? 





nee of liberty, if her sons are not in numbers compe. 
But why bring 


It concerns not me more 







| than the other daughters of America. And why at such 






an hour seek to invade the dwelling of a lone woman, 






with tidings that only distract but cannot console!” 





Her feelings overcame her and she yielded to a flood of 





| tears. 





“Believe me, Miss Renton, I meant not to azitate 






| you thus,” said Dayton, hypocritically; “but there is 






another in whose welfare I know you are deeply i- 






terested, and I thonght that any tidings of him woul 
be of—”’ 


| 





} 





““Of whom speak you, sir?” cried Caroline, hulf 






| 
divining his meaning. 


“Of Henry Walworth!” 
“ Ah! is he alive—is he safe—is he victorious? speak, 









“He is not alive!’ responded Dayton; “he fell ia 
the battle of Trenton !”’ 
“ Thank God he died for his country !” exclaimed the 
| maiden, and she sank lifeless on the floor. 
| Dayton stood like the arch-fiend triumphant. He bad 
|| sent the bolt of falsehood into her heart, and he regarded 
As he lifted 
her fragile senseless form, even though white as a lis, 
he thought he had never seen her look so beautiful, aud 
lin a brutal feeling of exultation kissed her lips, whict 
had never received the impress of human being sinc 
the departure of her father and lover, then placing bt 
|in a chair left the house, leaving her to recover as bes 
| she might. And when she did recover, every thing ap 
| peared to her as a dream. It was far advanced int 
| midnight—the candle was waning in the socket, and the 
; embers on the hearth were nearly extingnished—wit 
| difficulty she gained her couch, where cold and sor 
ing, she fell into a deep and unrefreshing slumber. 
Another year had passed and spring had come agt® 
Nature, unmindful of the distracting strifes of m™ 
began to array herself in her green robes of freshoes 
| Caroline had now lost the bloom of her cheek, the i 
of hope had vanished from her eye, and it was evident 
that her constitution was declining under the burdes d 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
‘and acutely was the saying verified in Caroline. Added 
|to her care and anxiety for her father’s safety, and tit 
intelligence of her lover’s death, the King’s officers 
| notified to her that she must abandon her home, # 
lit was forfeited to the crown from her father’s sid 
| with the rebels. Whither to go she knew not. Thee 
who would willingly have given her shelter, were tert 
fied to harbor the daughter of a disaffected pe 













| his victim with a cold malignant smile. 
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sity to urge his suit, and he ventured again to mention | 


to her, but, it was only met with scorn and indignation. 


“Heaven will not forsake me,” 


Saviour knew not where to rest his head, and why should | 
| repine?”” and with this heavenly solace, and a firm | 


rasolution, she resolved to set out on fvot to find her 
fyther in the American army. 
It was a beautiful morning in sunny May, the blos- 


The 


«ms hung in myriads of pearls on the trees. 


early flowers were smiling in beauty and fragrance. | 


The forests and groves were vocal with music, and all 


save man was happy and smiling in the presence of the | 


Creator, when Caroline rose from her bed to bid adieu, 
nerhaps for ever, to the home of her infancy. 


sickle was twining its coral wreaths and the sweet roses 
filling the air with their balmy perfume, her heart swel- 
The old and faithful watch-dog 


came leaping and fawning around her; many an hour 


led almost to bursting. 


bad he been the companion of her rambles, and a kin- | 


dred language of look was almost understood between 


them. She stroked his rugged coat, and tear after tear | 


dropped from her eye. 

“Poor Oscar,” she cried, ‘‘ we must part—who will 
be kind to thee when I am gone?” 

“I will, Miss Caroline,” cried an old faithful negro, 
who unseen had been regarding her at a distance. She 


sarted up at the sound of his voice, at the same | 
moment several other domestics came around her, and || 


the anguish of parting was at its full. 


“Farewell, my kind friends!” she sobbed; “ Be of | 
Providence | 


good cheer, I feel that we shall meet again. 
vill not permit oppression to triumph. ‘ The seed of 
a great tree has been planted,’ which will spread its 
branches in shelter over the children of freedom, but 
‘hould we never meet, do not forget poor Caroline.” 

The kind negro had brought from the stable a horse, 
and was busy in attaching it to a vehicle, in which he 
intended to convey his mistress some distance on her 
jurney, when two ruffians, attended by young Dayton 
and his father, appeared and commanded him to desist. 

“What for, massa ?”’ asked the negro. 

“Itis the order of the King,” said old Dayton. 

“De King be damned—we hab no kings here, Massa 
Dayton—dis is Misaus wagon, and [ sall take it to gib 
her a ride on de road.” 

“Silence, you black scoundrel,” cried the English- 
man. “Do you not know you are speaking treason— 
desist, or I shall have you sent to limbo.” 

The negro continued in his operations, pretending not 
to hear them, and muttering to himself—‘* Black scoun- 
drel—treason—limbo,” while ever and anon an uncouth 
yt emphatic anathema against royalty was heard 
amidst his disjointed jargon. 

Ohne old Dayton, losing all patience, walked up 

poor fellow and dealt him a heavy blow across 
* shoulders with his walking-stick. The pain made 
t cry most lustily—when suddenly, Oscar darted 
teat the oppressor, dragging him to the earth and 


im 


. . | 
said Caroline, “ our || 


When | 


she descended to the porch, around which the honey- | 
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Dayton thought that this would be a favorable opportu- || furiated animal taken from him, and but for the inter- 


vention of Caroline, the faithful dumb creature would 
have been sacrificed by the younger Dayton and the two 
ruffians of officers. 

“Be pacified, sir!’ said Caroline, “T seek not to 
carry from my home aught but a few necessaries for my 


” pointing to a little bundle in 


|| journey—they are here, 
her hand. “ Your avaricious wishes shall be gratified— 


| enjoy the fruits of your oppression—but be warned, the 


‘hour is not far distant when you shall tremble at the 
voice of retributive justice!” 

“Pshaw!” cried the old royalist, “‘ we want no cant- 
ing here—the land is overrun with rebels and their 


children; a mpe harvest is now ready for the sickle. 
Hurrah for King George and his rulers.’ 
Only his son and the two myrmidons of power re- 


’ 


| sponded to his expression, while Caroline turned upon 
|| him an eye of contempt—there was fire in its glance 
''enough to have withered a hundred royalists—the fire 
of liberty, in whose flame, thrones, despots and oppres- 
sion, shall yet shrivel, like “‘ shrunk up symbols of anni- 
| hilation.” 
Caroline received parting salutations from her friends 
|! who by this time had arrived, each tendering her some 
little token of remembrance. But her heart was full— 
she could not reply—and plucking a rose from a bush 
planted by Henry Walworth in her garden, and faintly 
articulating—“ God bless you all!’’ rushed from her 
once happy home. 

As we have said, it was a morning in sunny May, 


and all nature contributed to cheer the drooping heart 
|—it was so with Caroline—she soon recovered her 
elasticity of spirits, and the cheering thought that she 


| would shortly see her father, if alive, and perhaps Henry 
Walworth, for she could not believe the report of young 
| Dayton altogether, made her pursue her journey joy- 
|| ously and vigorously. Inured from her cradle to the 
|| pursuits of rural life, she felt not the fatigue of the 
|| journey, and it was only when the sun was sinking 
i behind the highlands of the beautiful Hudson, that she 
was reminded of the necessity of finding some place of 
| shelter. 

} It was the first night that she had ever been doomed 
|| to pass from her native home and to seek the hospitality 





| of strangers—we say hospitality, for in those times, re- 
‘finement had not planted those convenient luxuries 
hotels, in every section of the Union, and the traveller 
| was obliged to depend upon the chance cottage of the 
}settler or homestead of the farmer. Thus situated, 
Caroline began to look about her, and in a little dell off 
| the road, from out a clump of trees, she beheld a blue 
| wreath of smoke lazily curling into the golden sunset, 
| giving signs of a habitation. Diverging from the main 


| path, she directed her footsteps up a beantiful avenue 


‘uf willows, which brought her in front of a plain sub- 
stantial dwe'ling, built after the antique Dutch fashion, 
| over which the ivy and other vines had woven a green 
| and impenetrable mantle. A neat white-washed palisade 
surrounded the house and its garden, while at distance 
tay the different rooms which showed it to be the abode 





“rating his arm severely. With difficulty was the in- 


} of some comfortable farmer. 


On the porch was seated 


s 
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eee ee 


an old man, in whose silver locks and sunburnt features I settle vith da man,” and the old lady conducting Cy,, 
* . . | . « — 
might be traced the marks of some sixty winters; he || line to her own room, Peter hobbled coolly to the door 
was quietly enjoying the soporific fumes of a large Dutch |} « Holio!” said the infuriated Dayton, “why did + 
. « . | 7 - J ’ ) roy 
pipe, and was not aware of the approach of Caroline, | keep me waiting so long, old boy?” ; 
, , : , ? 5° >? 7° 
till she stood before him. He started with surprize,|) ; , , “ 
rape Because it vash mien plaishur, young boy,” answer: 
exclaiming— Pet . a 
: . , . ” eter. 
“ Mien Gott, meichen, what bring you here? ' ” 
: ys ae ae Do you know who I am, sirrah ? 
“ To solicit the shelter of your roof "till morning,” || ,, i ccs 
‘ ’ Maybe I dosh!” said Peter coolly, puffing A strong 
said she, briefly. jm or z F 
? : : : aha volume of smoke into the face of Dayton. 
“And thou shalt have it, mien meichen,” cried the || ,, . . , 
ag : : : i I am a messenger in the service of his Gracion 
old Dutchman, rising and taking the hand of Caroline. | M 


“You be a pratty and gude maichen, and mein vrow || 


|| Dayton. 
shall make you very welcome. Come in—come in— || / seb ciate 
: » || “1 am shorry to hear dat,” said the Dutchman, “| 
Peter Deuchsten never shut da door against datraveller.” || _. . ~ 
~ || vish dat you served a better mashter. 


| 2 Pi lai fi y || 
He then conducted her into a plain and comfortably ||, Why, you old Dutch rebel, do you dare to speak 


furnished apartment, and his “ old vrow”’ entering, made || r “ 
“—— | treason thus in my presence ? 
Caroline at once welcome and athome. A healthy and ! . 


ajesty, King George, the Third,” pompously spoke 


substantial repast was placed before her, and in the || “Donner and blitzen, and who der tyfil care for you 
kindly society of the old couple, she almost forgot her | 


In the midst of | Shouted Peter. “I am Peter Deuchsten, dish is m 


preshence, or der preshence of der King himself?" 


sufferings and deprivation of home. d 
their conversation she had related to them her troubles, || dwelling, and I knows no kings nor der servants here 
and the name of Mienheer Renton being familiar to the 1 apy ie 
farmer and his wife, they expressed their willingness to || who was not to be intimidated neither by his braggade 
afford her every protection ’til] the result of the war was 
decided. 
“You shall be mien daughter, mien child—and not a | 
tyfil of a red coat shall offer you one harm,” said the * 
old man affectionately. ‘* Mien son has gone to fight || Peter, though I do not love der cause you followsh, 
for his faderland, and you shall be mien child ’till he re- and he pointed fr to him the stable, where Dayo 
turn,” and lifting a large massive goblet, he drank— | having secured his librse, returned to the parlor. , 
“Success to Vashington! de fader of his peoples!” 2 You appear - be no friend to the royal party 
“ Amen!” sweetly and fervently responded Caroline, | ~ mageen, ie paee os ee -_. -_ — 
: . ° of the remains of the repast which had been interrupted 
while the old dame added— i bby ble envivel: 
“ And confushion to da royalishts!”’ H 


Dayton saw at once that he had alighted upon on 


|| cia or the authority of royalty, and lowering his to 
| respectfully begged shelter for himself and horse unti 
| the morning. 

“You shall have it for der sake of humanity,” sid 


‘“‘ Nien,” replied Peter, doggedly. 

“Ha! ha! dat ish good, mien vrow—tish a great pity | “Tam sorry to hear that, my old boy.” 
dat you vash not a soldier, you vould have been der “And for what der tyfil are you sorry?” asked 
tyfil in der battle.” || Peter. 

“‘ Hollo, house ! where the devil are you all?” shouted | “‘ Because you will have to relinquish your property 
a voice at the porch. | to his Majesty, since you side with the rebels.” 

Caroline started to her feet, breathlessly exclaiming, } “T tink his majesty will have to relinquish bis pre 
“’Tis he—where, where shall 1 hide me?” and clasped || perty himshelf,” said Peter, “ if all tales be true.” 
the old man’s hands firmly in her’s. | “Lies, my old friend, lies, believe me !” 

“Who der tyfil be he ?”” asked Peter Deuchsten. ! “* But I am not your friend, nor do I believe dem hiesh, 

“ My oppressor, Dayton, he that I told you had driven || said Peter, and he drained down another draught © 
me from my home.” || skedam from the silver goblet. 

“ Der villain! me shall kill him—bring me der rifle, 7" Come,” said Dayton, seizing the goblet, “1 sha! 
vrow,” and he was about to seize the weapon which his || give a toast—Here is the health of King George, 
spouse had promptly taken from the wall at his com- t success to his arms, both by land and sea!” 
mand. “No such toast shall be drunk in mine housh,” cnt 

“Oh! no, no,” cried Caroline, “shed not his blood, || Peter, snatching the goblet from his hand. 
but save me from his sight—lead me at once to the 1 “ Ah! ha!” said Dayton, “ this is flat rebellion; )* 
chamber where I am to pass the night.” | shall repent this. 

‘In the name of King George, open I tell you! What||  “ Leave mine housh,” cried the Dutchman, “let 
have I alighted upon a nest of rebels?” cried Dayton, || mine housh; you insult mien hospitality.” 
enforcing bis commands with the butt end of his whip|| ‘ Hospitality be damned,” said the bullying Dayt 
upon the porch. “ Open I say!” This house is mine, and I shall not quit it ‘till it is 

“Have patience mien friend—I shall not open mien || pleasure.” , ‘ 
door "till I am ready, for all der Kings in Christencom; “Fluch and blitzen!” cried the old man, “we *™ 
der stable ish open, you will find good shelter dere— | see who is der master,” and seizing his rifle, presesits 
hers vrow, take care of der meichen, and leave me to || it at the breast of Dayton. A loud scream was hears 
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in the adjoining apartment, and the next moment|| Dayton could not reply, but he stood a trembling and 


Peter’s wife, followed by Caroline, rushed into their || guilty thing. 
resence. || “But he has despatches,” said Peter, “ for the 


} 
| 
| 


«So so, Miss Renton, you follow up your principles || enemy.” 
bravely. You have left your own home for rebellious|| ‘ We have no enemies now,” said Walworth ; 
jealings, and I now find you sheltering in the very || “peace is proclaimed, but let us see what iz their 
temple of treason,” said Dayton. ! import; produce your papers, Mr. Dayton.”’ 

“In the temple of peace and independence, which |} “ Never,” cried Dayton, as he pulled a pistol from 
you, sir, seek to turn into a den of strife and blood- || pis pocket—“ never, but at the sacrifice of life.” 


” 
shed. * Rash man!” said Walworth, “ resistance is in vain; 


‘ a ! > i ® i ° . 
‘ Excellent ‘ beautiful ; sentiment and eloquence | deliver them quietly; no harm shall befal you, I pledge 
combined !”’ exclaimed the coxcomb, but we shall! have 


plenty of food for the gallows by and bye. I am now 
on my way to the royal camp with despatches ; I shall 
not fail to report my reception here. It was my inten- 
tion to have passed the night here, but I fear my life 
would be the penalty before morning. Good night, my 
hoary rebel. Miss Dayton, your servant. You shall 
be well taken care of,” said the villain, significantly, 
and he proceeded to quit the dwelling. 


| my honor.” 

Dayton replied not, but making one bound from the 
porch to the.ground, he mounted one of the horses of 
the party, and dashing his spurs up to the rowels in the 
| flanks of the animal, like a flash of lightning sped up 
| the avenue, then turning in his saddle, be discharged 
his pistol, the ball of which slightly grazed the breast 
|of Peter. The rifle was yet in the hand of the old man, 

which he had seized to discharge at Dayton, when he 

A clattering of horses’ feet was now heard on the iwas prevented by his wife and Caroline. “ Tyfil— 
road, and glimpses of military costume discernible || traitor—craven,” he shouted, and the short quick crack 
occasionally through the trees in the last rays of eve-|) (¢ ihe piece succeeded the exclamation. A shrill ery 
ning. Shouts and laughter also broke nearer and | .., heard, Dayton was seen to spring into the air, and 
nearer upon the ear, ’till a young man dashed up the | falling from the horse, was dragged along by the foot in 
avenue, followed by two others. “Father!” shouted | the stirrup for a considerable distance. When discov- 
he as he leaped from his steed, and rushed up the || ered, he was a mutilated mass; the ball had entered 
porch. “Father, our arms are victorious—our country || his temple, and the blood flowing freely, his counte- 
is free. Liberty is: proclaimed throughout the land—|| nance was clotted with gore and dust, presenting a 
tyranny has perished !” and he fell upon the breast of |) hideous appearance. His obsequies were brief—a pit 
Peter. dug by the road side received his remains. Onexamin- 

“Mien boy! mien boy!’”’ cried the old man, “ wel-|| ing his papers, they were found to contain secret infor- 
come to your fader’s heart.” mation for the enemy, but they would have proved 





“And to his mother’s also,” said the old dame, who || of no avail, as the surrender of Cornwallis had estab- 
clasped him in her arms, and covered his manly cheek |j lished the reign of Freedom. The next day, Renton, 
with kisses. , with Caroline, accompanied by Walworth, departed, for 

Dayton stood paralyzed. The two others approached. || his home, which for many years he had not beheld. 
“Bid welcome to my companions in arms,” said young His appearance, it may be supposed, was unexpectedly 
Walter Deuchsten—Mr. Renton and Henry Walworth.” unwelcome to old Dayton, who received a prompt and 

“Oh! God, my father,” screamed Caroline, and fell || imperative demand to surrender up his estates and 
senseless upon the floor. In the next moment she was effects to the American government, as one who had 
in the arms of her father, and Henry hanging over her long been noxious to their cause. Between Walworth 
affectionately. and Renton, they were divided, in consideration of their 
long and dangerous struggles in the emancipation of 
their native land, and Caroline, according to her pro 
mise, bestowing her hand upon Walworth, lived to 
behold her daughters, beautiful and virtuous as their 
mother, and her sons inheriting the bravery and patri- 
otism of their sire. 


“Not so fast, mien very good friend,” said Peter to 
Dayton, seizing him by the collar, for he was sneaking 
away; “not so fast.” Here are a few of your favorites, 
der rebels; how like you der appearance ?” 

Dayton spoke not a word, and Caroline reviving, was 
embraced tenderly by Henry; when looking round her, 
%# almost waking from a dream, she beheld Dayton. 
“Ah! he here 7” exclaimed she. “Thank Heaven, I 
am now safe from his persecution,” and she sobbed Ir is not possible to found a lasting power upen 
bitterly on her lover’s bosom. injustice, perjury, and treachery. These may, perhaps, 

“From whose, my Caroline?” inquired Henry. | succeed for once, and borrow for awhile, from hope, 

“From his,ethat bad man, Dayton, who led me to|| a gay and floorishing appearance. But time betrays 
believe that you were numbered with the slain, and by || their weakness, and they fall into ruin of themselves, 
whose machinations and those of his father’s, I was this || For, as in structures of every kind, the lower parts 
morning driven from my home.” should have the greatest firmness—so the grounds 

“Villain!” exclaimed Renton—and at the same || and principles of actions should be just and true.— 
moment Walworth demanded why he had thus acted, || Demosthenes. 
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LOVE AND SELF LOVE. 


A DREAM OF THE HEART. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


We had been conversing on various subjects—my 
friends and I, among the rest, Love was made a theme, 


and we exerted our imagination to find things in | 


nature worthy of comparison with a sentiment so diffi- 
cult to comprehend or define, so full of form, and yet so 
spiritual. 

One said it was like an April shower, which power 
brings forth the richest blossoms that lie generating in 
the green places of the heart, and leaves them to perish 
in the first storm that passes by, or to be trodden down 
by the footsteps of our more earthly passions. She 
became eloquent with figures all bright and changeful, 
she likened Leve to the rose that unfolds its damask 
heart—-pours forth its fragrance to the first passing 
breeze, and so fades away—or, it was a rainbow span- 
ning the heavens with its belt of radiance, and melting 
away tint by tint as the eye gazes upon it, or, per- 
chance, it was represented by the glowing color that 
settles on a sunset cloud, beautiful but bsief. 

She was a bright happy creature that made these 
comparisons—one that looked as if Love might indeed 
make a nest in her heart, and brood there fur ever. 
But her idea of the passion which shapes the destiny of 
so many of our sex had found birth in a careless fancy, 
amid the festivity of lighted halls, and in an atmosphere 
of selfishness and adulation. She had yet to learn how 
pure, lasting and fervent is that love which lives in the 
soul, and lights up the gentle eye of woman. She had 
found a false stone glittering, for a time, in the place of 
a jewel—a stone sometimes purchased at a fearful 
price, often detected too late, and, by many, treasured 
through life, and mistaken for a gem whose light few 
hearts can entirely understand. 

Another spoke; her rich lip trembled; her eye, 
which seemed almost dull before, lighted up with a 
bright and beautiful expression, and her voice made the 
heart thrill as it listened. Love, she said, was a fixed 


star, set in the heaven of a woman’s life, and reflected | 


for ever and ever in the fountains of her heart, shedding 
a holy light upon each wave as it gushed up and subdu- 
ing the atmosphere which surrounds it, to a pure and 
tranquil warmth. 

My friends had departed, and with the tones of the 


last beautiful speaker still whispering in my heart, my | 


A little 


time, and lo, it seemed as if the souls of those two young 


head fell upon the sofa cushions, and I slept. 


creatures lay before me, worlds filled with beautiful and 
fragrant objects, haunted only by myself and the posses- 
sors thereof. 

The first was a wilderness of beautiful things. Hil- 
locks flushed with wild flowers, slopes of rich grass, 
thickets bursting into blossom arose upon my vision. 
Swelling hills lay mellowed and purple in the horizon, 
and a sky of tranquil blue brooded over all. There was 
a sound of waters murmuring in the distance, but this- 
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jtles and wild blossoms, with unpruned and fruitless 
|| vines, wove their tendrils over the fountain, and |ay 
|| murmuring in their shadow with a monotonous sound, i. 
| if content to sleep for ever in the feeble light which fick. 
llered through the wild foliage tangled above it. Thy 
|| atmosphere was fragrant with the scent of flowers, but 
|| few trees were there, and the blossoms were wild flowers 
} that seldom generate fruit. 
| The owner of this world was one that had likened 
Love to the rainbow—the rose and the evening cloud— 
a fair thoughtless girl, mirthful and happy from a want 
of deep feeling. It was seldom that she entered the 
| inner world of her own heart, but in my dream she wan- 
dered there almost for the first time in her life. The 


gentle spirits which should have cultivated her realm, 





i were asleep among the purple hills afar off, and she 
|| searcely knew of their existence, or how useful their 
|| sweet ministry might be. She summoned the lighter 
| graces from a lawn where they were grouped together, 
beckoned the spirits of dance and song from a hillock 


where they were sporting in the warm light, and while 


: ; 
| they were grouped in attitudes of grace about her looked 


She was bewildered by the 
combination of lovely and rude objects that surrounded 


i} 
| her. 


carelessly over her realm. 


Shrubs of opposite, ard sometimes powerful 
| mature were tangled in one fragrant thicket—the laurel 
jand the sweet wild rose, bloomed together; the blue 
leyed violet looked meekly up from a_net-work of 
| night shade that had grown over it, and their mingled 
breath filled the air with an enervating and sickly per 
Flower and weed all was luxuriant, wild and 
unhealthy. 


fume 





The maiden seemed content that it should 
|| be so, and with a smile upon her lips, moved carelessly 
|| towards the fountain. She sat down, parted the leaves 
|| away from the brink with her hands, and looked into the 
waters. A partial light fell upon them, enough to 
| throw back her own beautiful image, and with that she 


| was satisfied. She was still gazing on the fountain, 
| 


|| when a dove started up from a neighboring thicket, 
lighted upon the foliage which her hand kept back, and 


It seemed 


|| about to plunge down, and bathe its wings there, but in 
| the attempt, it broke the reflection of her own features, 


its graceful shadow fell upon the waters. 





| and with an impatient gesture she frightened the poor 
|| dove away. Then came another bird; its notes were 
| like those of a dove, but his plumage was soiled in 
'| contact with rude objects. He bore a great diamond 
‘in his beak, and his wings were cumbered with the 
pearls and jewels houarded beneath them. There was 4 
|| glitter in the bird’s eye, unlike the soft tenderness natu- 
ral to the dove’s; the burthen which they concealed, 
‘bent his wings to the earth, and he never soared upward 
|fora moment. This bird alighted upon the maiden’s 
|| shoulder, and looked boldly down into the fountain. 
| She would have driven him away also, but as she lifted 
| her hand, the bird opened his beak, the*diamond drop- 
|| ped into the depths of the fountain, and with a «light 
| flutter of the wing, a shower of pearls and precious 
stones fell upon her loose tresses, and broke the surfac? 
|of the fountain with a hard and glittering showet 


, Then the waters became smooth again. The bird still 
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STAN 


kept his station, and his image was reflected back with 
her's. It was but for a season, and after his departure, 
many a passing shadow and bright ripple came over the 
fountain, but none rested there. As each new object 
passed by, she smiled upon the image of Self, and it 
smiled back from the stagnant waters as she calmly 
murmured that ** Love was a rose, a rainbow and a 
Still 
came new objects to the fountain, and each darkened it 


tint on the evening cloud, beautiful and brief.” 


with a shadow, but none left his image there. At 
last age crept slowly from a thicket of hemlock that 
had been suffered to grow near the fountain. The | 
graces grew cold, and shrunk away at her approach, | 
and the spirit of song lost half the harmony of her voice. | 
Vanity, who had ever guarded the fountain, still kept 
her place, and shed a silvery mist there, which con- 


Then, a 


host of selfish and repining spirits stole into the places | 


cealed the approach of age from its owner. 


left vacant by the graces, and after that, no being || 
sought to supplant the image of self, that never for a 


She had pluced the i 
false stone in her bosom, and still treasured it as a gem. 


moment gave room to another. 


In my dream years swept by; the green places of that 
world withered, and became parched and arid from ] 
neglect. The purple light died away from the distant | 
hill, the mildew of time fell upon all the rich foliage | 
that had concealed the fountain, and exposing to 
view a shallow pool, stagnated by time, and an old || 


woman bending over it more and more enamored of the |, 
wrinkled features dimly reflected to her gaze. 


The scene of my vision changed, and a world of 


tranquil and surpassing loveliness arose before me. | 
Statues of pale marble were grouped about, surrounded 

by lowering shrubs of exquisite beauty and perfume. 

Tall trees, heavy with fragrance, rich and green, towered | 
above them, and a soft holy light lay tranquilly sleeping |, 
on the grassy hills, and slopes that broke quietly to || 
view amd the vistas of a grove, where flowers and || 
fait were clustered and ripening together. A foun- || 
tam of bright waters gushed up with a sweet rippling | 
melody in the centre of the grove, and a group of bright || 
winged spirits such as make their home in a good heart, 
hovered about it. The owner of this world was there, || 
for she loved to cultivate that beautiful region, and had 1 
learned to appreciate and hold communion with the |) 
fragrant treasures, and the bright spirits that dwelt || 
within it. She had been taught to watch the growth |, 
of each delicate flower, to prune the too rife foliage, 1 
tnd to tear away the weeds that ever spring up in a_ 
rich soil. She looked up to the soft tranquil sky that ! 
bent over and blessed her little world. A star of ex- | 
ceeding brilliancy burned in its blue depths, and its rays | 
were flung back from the waters of the fountain, as she | 
‘pproached and bent over it. The deep well gave back | 
0 reflection, fur her image was blended with that of || 
nother who worshipped there, and forgotten in the | 
tion. They dwelt together—the fair girl and that )) 
other noble being to whom she had given her realm, || 
tnd no human shadow, save his, ever fell upon the deep | 
fountain that welled up its pure waters for ever at his 
feet. To her, Love was, in truth, what she had de- | 


| him in Heaven. 


/mirrored by 
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clared it, a fixed star, which could not go out, or be 
dimmed by any, save a divine hand. 
In my dream years went by, and though clouds some- 


times gathered above that tranquil world, and storms 


swept over it, they but left it greener and more beanti- 
ful than before, and there, trembling above it was the 


star of love, bright and unchangeable as the heavens 


which gave it birth. 
Still I gazed, and lo, the angel of death came down, 


/and folding his dark wings over the lord of that little 


realm, bore him away to the place prepared for 
A shadow fell upon that fair being 
then, and the good spirits which inhabited her king- 
dom gathered with a gentle grief about the fountain, to 
comfort her. Memory came with her trembling pencil, 
and perpetuated the loved image that had so long been 
its waters. Faith, hope, charity and 
patience, came meekly from the grove, and pointed up 
to heaven where the star of love was still shining. As 
she followed their meek eyes, a thousand golden threads 
fell down upon the troubled waters of the fountain, and 
formed a chain of light which liked it with the skies. 
Stull I gazed! the fruit which hung upon the trees, 
ripened with a gradual and healthy progress, the flowers 
grew more delicate in the clear pearly atmosphere, and 
the few weeds indigneous to the soil, gradually disap- 
A little time and the angel of death came 
Then 
I saw the world on which I had been gazing, enve- 
loped in a cloud of, light, and with all the beautiful 
spirits that had dwelt there float from my view, "till it 


peared. 


down again. A moment, and all was darkness! 


faded gently like a dove cleaving its way through the 
heavens. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY MISS SUSAN WILSON. 


* We've learn’d to live without each other.”-—-mrs. c. B. W. 


We have !—but have we learned to view 
The past without regret ? 

Is either calm and happy now, 
As though we ne’er had met! 


Is there no dark cloud in the sky, 
No thorn amid the flowers? 

No bitterness within life’s cup, 
That was not always ours ? 


Whence does the fount of feeling flow, 
That opened once to me? 

Or is it chill’d, like that within 
My breust—vonce shared with thee ? 


There is no answer !—Memory 
And Hope alike are vain! 

We only know we live apart, 
And shall not meet again. 





ISABELLE. 
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Original. . | He reached his home—he vaulted on his horse ; 
L . On dashed the steed, as ifhe felt the force 
ISABELLE. i Of all the passion in his master’s soul— 
— -—__ —--— The pride, the agony without control. 
BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. j The broidered scarf, he had so often worn 
“ws a In hours of danger, from his breast was torn, 
“Alas, that clouds should ever steal \| He took the chesnut tress that she had given 


Psa tae ope tit shout feel And flung it wildly to the winds of heaven— 


Ought but the gentlest sigh.” —t. E. L. He drew her portrait from its secret rest, 


Where to his throbbing bosom it was pressed, 
He would have hurled it from him, but some cause 
Which he could scarcely fathom made him pause— 
He looked upon it—’twas the same sweet smile 
That in his happier days could so beguile, 

The same arch glance with tenderness so blent, 
The cloudless brow, so calm and innocent— 

The tear rose to his eye—he slacked his rein, 

Yet pride forbade him to return again— 

But with the picture now he could not part— 
Again ‘twas sheltered near his beating heart, 
Then as the half-relenting wish was gone, 

With quickened pace the fiery steed sped on. 


Love! how most bright and fair a thing thou art 
When first thy breath comes freshening o’er the heart, 
As the west wind that in its summer glee 

Breaks into brighter waves the sunny sea— 

Alas! we think not that the lightsome stir 

Of that sweet breeze can be the messenger 

Of tempests—that the light wave’s playful strife 
Foreruns dark billows on the seas of life! 





"Tis but 9 simple taleI have to tell 

Of a fair maiden—her name, “ Isabelle,” 

Born where all flowers of brightest coloring be, 
Beneath the glorious sky of Italy. 

She was most beautiful—the treasured gem 

Of her old parents’ hearts. She was to them 
The life of life—the single sunny ray 

Streaming upon the evening of their day, 

Soft flowed her silken tresses—her smooth brow 
Was ivory in the sunlight, and the glow 

On her fair cheek still rose and flitted by, 

As flits ths coloring o'er the evening sky, 

And on her lips, like parted rosebuds played 

A smile that seemed as it could never fade. He sought a distant land, and mingled there 

Ye will not marvel, if I say that love With all the brightest of the brave and fair, Quail 
Blossomed amidst the flowrets of her breast, But could not laugh away the clouds of Fate ; Livery 
And that he wes well worthy, who possessed All was in vain—his soul was desolate. 

The gentle heart for which so many strove. Love like the light is a hallowing fire, 

And though its blaze of glory may expire, 

"Twas a sweet summer eve—the orange trees it makes the heart o consscrated fine, 

Gearee rene their tended Srenshee to cho Greens, That may not shelter common things again. 

The rising moon sent down a silver shower 
Of quivering light upon a little bower, And where was Isabelle? Still hoping on 

Where sat sweet Ieabelle, her azure eye That not for ever was her Julian gone— 

Turned to where died the day—blush in the sky— Wandering beside the ocean every morn, 

Her heart beat quick—the day indeed was gone, And trusting that her lover might be borne mt. 
And the next morn she must be Julian’s own, Towards her by some ship in distance dim heme, Affe, 
Partnér of him, who lingered by her side Alas—alas—it did not bring her him. break the al 


Whispering fond vows unto his chosen bride. lor his bur: 
It was the evening of a stormy day bars, and y 


Uncertain are the things most certain! Strange And Isabelle was standing by the waves, re oe 
To tell, one hour hath made a fatal change Around her on the beach dark fragments lay ad Pa 
Upon those hearts to whom just now to bless Of shattered barks, flung up from ocean’s caves Ywof the J 
Each other, seemed life’s dearest happiness. One huge black billow o’er the shingles beat, 
Love isa flower so delicate of form, And left its burden at the maiden’s feet. 

No wonder if sometimes its leaves are shaken, It was a corpse—but scarce was left a trace 
But seldom long cun last the summer storm, Of human likeness on the mangled face ; 

And brighter far the breeze its hues will waken ; The teeth were set, the hands were closely pressed, 
A tender word, a playful glance, a sinile, As if they held some treasure, to the breast; 
The lover's heart again can reconcile. And gently Isabelle unclosed their clasp— 
But between Julian and fair Isabelle, Oh, powers of mercy! what was in their grasp— 

Had grown a wider difference than this— *T was her own portrait! but she saw no more, 
Btill o'er ber spirit hung some sullen spell, But shrieked, and fell upon the loncly shore. 

Still she refused the reconciling kiss. 
And scorn was flashing in ber deep blue eyes, Life came again, but reason’s power had fled, 
And Julian saw the flush of anger rise All save the one dark knowledge “he was dead.” 
In those dear cheeks, where never yet had come Her sweet lip lost its color, and her eye 
Ought save the rose, Love’s own delicious bloom. Had the fixed glaring of insanity— 
She who had been so gentle 'till this hour-— They laid the shattered corpse beside the sea, 
Was this caprice only to try her power? And every eve, at sunset's hour, did she 
All farther pleading with her heart he spurned, Instinctively seek out the spot and there 

His manly soul swelled with its wounded pride, Weave for his grave a wreath of blossoms fair, 
He dropped the hand he clasped, and madly turned And seldom did she speak, yet all day long 

From her who should so secon have been his bride, Chaunted the same low melancholy song ; 
And left at once his beauteous Isabelle, No more her lip the wreathing smile might wear, 
Even without a murmur of farewell. No more her cheek and brow were smooth and fair; 


The morning dawned—with what a saddened eye 
Did Julian gaze upon the eastern sky, 

And cast a glance back towards the hall afar 
That once to him was as a guiding star ; 

This day, this day! it was a withering thought, 
That all his happy dreams had come to naught! 
Alas—that hearts, (as children in their play 
Crush flowers,) will fling their happiness away. 
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The ocean wind played rudely through the curls 

That once were richly wreathed with gold and pearls, 
And there already streaks of early grey 

Proclaimed how sorely she was Sorrow’s prey. 


Itwas the twilight time, and o’er the sea 

Abounding bark was sailing gallantly— 

It neared—the maiden heeded not the stir— 

She ceased to hope that it bore aught for her— 
Unheedingly she saw the voyagers land— 

Yet whose the step that now hath marked the strand? 
Whose the fond lip that to her own is prest? 

Oh—she is folded to her Julian’s breast. 

Wounded and bleeding on the field of war 

He had remembered her, the loved, afar, 

And gave her portrait, dewed with many a tear 

Unto a faithful comrade who stood near, 

And bade him, if he should survive that day, 

Rear it to his beloved one, far away, 

And tell her though their vows her scorn might sever, 
His heart was her’s, and only her’s, for ever. 


The spell was gone that bound her! once again 
Returned the vigor to her heart and brain, 

Life, ight and joy seemed on her soul to beam, 
And all the past was as a troubled dream. 

And they were happy. Soon was twined the tie 
Of wedded love, and peace and constancy 

Made their home blessed. Never more a chord 
In either heart by jarring thought was stirred. 
Yet some from their example have been taught 
How one rash word long years of suffering wrought, 
And many who would yield to scorn or pride, 
Quail as they think of Julian and his bride. 


Liverpool, England, 1841. 


“Criginal. 
MINISTERING. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 
“If Jesus were still a man of sorrows, not having where to l 
uy his head, Piety might spread him a table and provide him a || 
tome, Affection might weave for him the seamless garment, or || 
wreak the alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very precious, || 
fr his burial. Poverty herself might wash his feet with her 
ars, and wipe them with her hair. Wealth might find him a | 
tw sepulchre, hewn in the rock, where never man was yet laid. | 
Aod as a final act of homage, Gratitude might bring her spices || 
‘ad ointments, about a hundred pounds weight, as the manner || 
*‘wof the Jews to bury.”—Decapulis. 


On, Saviour! wert thou now below, 
’T would be my joy to follow thee; 
Where thou wouldst lead, I'd freely go, 
And naught should keep my Lord from me. 


I'd haste to serve thee; and to wait, 
In humblest duty at thy feet, 

Would choose, to thrones of mortal state 
Or e’en to fill a seraph’s seat. 


How sweet, to minister to thee, 
Who once our earth in pity trod :— 
How blest, a household guest, to see, 
The Man of grief, the very God! 


Yet though I cannot do as they, 
Who waited on thy earthly need— 
To serve thy heavenly state I may ; 
And minister to thee indeed. 


Imay bring thee, the soul, undone, 
That ne’er before had sought thy face ; 
I may win home a wretched one, 
Who far has wandered from thy grace. 
17 





Thou wouldst be honored more, by toil 
Of mine, to save some erring soul, 
Than if I could the countless spoil 
Of worlds, submit to thy control. 


Thou wouldst discern more real love 

In act of mine, the lost to gain— 
Than ifsuch praise as peals above, 

I gave thee—could I peal such strain. 


Then let me ne’er lament, that I 
May nothing do for thy dear Name— 
While deathless ones are near to die, 
While sons of God are heirs of shame! 


Original. 
ARE WE NOT EXILES HERE? 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
Are we not exiles here ? 
Come there not o’er us memories of a clime 
More genial and more dear 
Than this of time? 


When deep, vague wishes press 
Upon the soul and prompt it to aspire, 
A wystic Joneliness, 
And wild desire; 


When our long-baffled zeal 
Turns back in mockery, on the weary heart, 
*Till at the sad appeal, 
Dismayed we start; 


And like the Deluge dove, 
Outflown upon the world’s cold sea we lie, 
And all our dreams of love 

In anguish die. 


Nature no more endears, 
Her blissful strains seent only breathed afar, 
Nor mount, nor flower cheers, 
Nor smiling star. 


Familiar things grow strange, 
Fond hopes like tendrils shooting to the air, 
Through friendless being range, 
To meet despair. 


And nursed by secret tears, 
Rich but frail visions in the heart have birth, 
And this fair world appears 
A homeless earth. 


Then must we summon back 
Blest guides who long ego have met the strife, 
And left a radiant track 
To mark their life. 


Then must we look around 
On heroes’ deeds—the landmarks of the brave, 
And hear their cheers resound 
From off the wave. 


Then must we turn from show, 
Pleasure and fame, the phantom race of care, 
And let our spirits flow 
In earnest prayer. 


A cREATURE, who spends its whole time in dressing, 


gaming, prating and gadding, is a being originally, 
indeed, of the rational make; but who has sunk itself 
beneath its rank, and is to be considered at present as 
nearly on a level with the monkey-species.— B. Constant. 














A STRANGE TALE, BUT TRUE. 





Original. ) learn as possible of those things concerning which, eye, 
A STRANGE TALE, BUT TRUE. | in the best assorted marriages, there must be mur! 
ee || forbearance or there can be no happiness. 
BY JOHN INMAN. || Some months had passed away after the engagemey, 
i ees of Louise and Du Plessis, when the latter began to pe. 
SEVERAL years ago a young gentleman arrived at the || ceive a change in the manner of several of his friend:— 
principal town of one of the French West India Islands. | a certain appearance of constraint in their reception of 
He was from Paris; a young gentleman of good person, | him when they met, and of uneasiness when he visited 
of prepossessing manners, well informed, accomplished, | their houses. He could not complain that there wa: 
and of most amiable disposition. He appeared to be | any visible lack of kindness in their words or their de. 
in easy circumstances; brought with him letters of | portment; all seemed to entertain for him as much 
credit from une of the most respectable bankers in the good will as ever—there appeared to be even an in- 
French capital, and made no secret of his intention to | crease of affection in their regard for him—yet he could 
purchase an estate on the island, and become a perma- |not but observe that there was an air of gravity 
net resident. His name was Du Plessis. amounting almost to sadness, in their reception of him 
His acquaintance with the merchants and planters || and that while no one manifested less esteem, ther 
rapidly extended, and he was soon a welcome guest at| was evidently less cordiality in his welcome when lx 
the houses of all the principal inhabitants ; recommend- || came among them. The discovery pained him much; 
ing himself equally to the seniors by his good sense, his | but most of all, when he found that the contagion bad 
extensive information and the propriety of his deport- || extended even to his destined father-in-law, the father 
ment, and to the more youthful members of society, \ of bis Louise. 
especially the ladies, by his good looks, his polished i It seemed to him, in his long and painful meditations 
and gentlemanly bearing, and by his lively flow of con- ! on the subject, that the change of which I have spoken 
versation. The town was small—the population of the || could be traced back to the arrival of a certain Moe 
island itself was but limited—and it may readily be |) sieur Corbeau, who had been for two or three years 
inferred that in such a case, the arrival of a stranger } before his own coming, a resident of the island, bu 
like Du Plessis, young, handsome, agreeable and rich, | who, at the time of that coming, and for some months 
was quite an acquisition. | afterward, had been absent on a voyage of business ot 
It was not very long, however, before the stranger pleasure—there was some doubt which—to other pars 
manifested a preference for the house of one individual || of the West Indies. An instinctive feeling of dislike 
in his round of visiting; and the magnet of attraction | appeared to have sprung up between Corbeau ani 
was easily enough discovered to be the daughter of his | Du Plessis, from the moment of their first meeting 
host. Louise Lemaire was not the most beautiful girl | The former was also a Frenchman; about thirty yews 
on the island, but she was pretty enough to excuse a), of age, of gentlemanly appearance, and rather handsome 
lover for thinking her so, and good enough to make a/| features, but his countenance wore, habitually, an 
husband think nothing about her beauty. Her father, | pression, which excited vague distrust, and this 
Monsieur Lemaire, was a merchant of considerable |; heightened, at times, when something occurred to excilt 
wealth, greatly respected for his probity and his good || sudden anger, to an aspect of absolute ferocity. He 
sense. He had been more than once chosen to fill sta- || had done no evil, as far as any body knew, since his 
tions of public dignity ; and whether in office or out of | residence on the island; his conduct in all things, bad 
it, his friendly advice and assistance were as frequently , been reasonably upright and honorable ; yet there ¥# 
sought for as they were readily and willingly afforded. || a general impression that evil passions bad their dwer 
Time wore on, and Du Plessis was openly and avow- | ling beneath his fair exterior, and though nobody cow! 
edly the suitor of the fair and good Louise. I have |! charge him with doing wrong, all suspected him ‘ 
said that he was universally liked, but it was to her | lacking principle to keep him in the right. He pas 
that his estimable qualities were most fully developed, | current in society, but the footing on which he 
and the regard which others felt for him, in her was || established there was not secure. He had comp 
ripened to admiration and the highest esteem—tribute || ions, but not friends; was received every where 3 
meetly paid to the purity of his principles, his kindness | guest, but no where as an intimate. 
of heart, and the superiority of his mental endowments. 
She found it not difficult to return his love, and with a 
frankness belonging to her nature, made no scruple in || he had the appearance, if not of wealth, at least 
acknowledging her regard and her willingness to be- | competence—whence or how obtained, none could te: 


come his wife. The consent of her father, too, had || nor indeed had any thought of inquiring. His absed 


been asked and given; but with a condition which the || from the island were frequent, but where he went, ' 
habitual prudence of the old and experienced man of | for what purpose, he had not chosen to declare, - 
the world suggested, that their union should be deferred } there was no one who had a right to ask an account 
for a twelvemonth, in order that each party might have | his proceedings, whatever curiosity might be felt uP 
time and opportunity for becoming fully acquainted with || the subject, was confined to the breasts of those ¥° 
the disposition and temper of the other, and that both || felt it. It had been thought that the house of Me 
might enter upon the married state having as little to |! sieur Lemaire, and the society of Louise, wer hon 


The exact nature of his occupation, or his means 
tment 


living, was not known. In his dress and appoi 
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A BTRANGE 


vith his preference, but if this was the case, he had not | 


wet made any avowal of his sentiments. Such was the | 
verso whose presence Du Plessis could not help iden- 
ifving, in point of time, with the change of manner | 
sich caused him so much pain, and to whose agency || 
wmething seemed to whisper him that change must be } 
scribed. 

It has been said that an instinctive feeling of dislike 
speared to have existed, from the first, between’ 
Corbeau and Du Plessis; its manifestation, by the for- 
mer, was open and decided. Whether it was that he 
ally cherished designs upon the affection of Louise, | 
or was only inspired by jealousy of the high regard in |! 
which Du Plessis was evidently held by the community 
—whatever the cause might be, it was apparent from | 
the very first occasion of their meeting in society, that | 
Corbeau was the enemy of Du Plessis; and if the active || 
feeling of hostility was not reciprocated by the latter, at | 
least, there was no appearance of a disposition, on his | 
part, to make Corbeau his friend. They met often; 
but it was observed, that after the introduction, neither 
of them addressed the other when in general society, | 
and that neither ever joined a group in conversation, of | 
Yet there had never 
ven any more decided exhibition of animosity—never 
ay overt act of hostile character. 

Thus matters had gone on for some months after the. 
return of Corbeau, when, as has already been remarked, | 
ibe discovery was forced upon Du Plessis that some- | 
thing had occurred to lessen the cordiality that had | 
existed between him and his friends; it was, perhaps, 
unavoidable to ascribe this something to the agency of | 
the only man whom he could not look upon as a friend. | 
Yet he was sorely perplexed in deciding how to act 
wpon the occasion. It would not do, upon mere suspi- 
tion, to charge the man with secret acts of enmity ; and, 
& yet, there was nothing sufficiently explicit in the 
deportment or conduct of Lemaire, or of any other, 
to justify a request for explanation. Buta time soon 
urived when his embarrassment was to cease; and it 


vhich the other formed a part. 
| 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 


5 as to the frankness of Lemaire that he was indebted | 


for the elucidation he desired. 

He was sitting in melancholy mood, one morning, in 
the breakfast room of a house which he had taken and | 
frnished, in anticipation of his marriage, when he re- || 
teived & message from his intended father-in-law, de- | 
tring to see him. He went immediately, and on being | 
thown into the library, where the old gentleman was | 
witing alone, was addressed in substance as follows :— || 

“Da Plessis, my young friend, it is a painful commu- | 
“cation Ihave to make to you. I need not tell you, 
but I take pleasure in repeating it, that your amiable 
character and exemplary conduct, since you caime 
mong us, have won for you the warmest esteem of 
car whole community. Prepossessed in your favor by | 
jour appearance and manner, the test of intimacy alone | 
"ss wanting to make us all your friends ; and it was as | 
Mtifying to us, as it must have been to you, to find | 
to know you more, was also to like you: better. 
ve all contemplated with satisfaction the purpose i 


you had announced, of remaining among us perme. | 


TALE’, 


| hoped would never be withdrawn. 
_ deceived, and I submit in silence to the just punishment 
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nently ; no change has taken place in our regard for 
you; you have done nothing to diminish, in the slight- 
eat, our esteem; yet it becomes my painful duty to 
inform you that I—that we all—now wish you to leave 
us; and for ever.” 

Du Pleseis started, but he made no reply. Lemaire 
continued: “If the information we have received con- 


cerning you is true, as [ presume it is, you can be at 


no loss to understand our reasons for thus wishing. 
You know that the inhabitants of this island are chiefly 


' the immediate descendants of French gentlemen—gen- 


tlemen of the ancien regime—that many of us trace 
our parentage to the noblesse ; and that we cherish 
with a tenacity which we are too old to lay aside, 
those high feelings of respect for birth and purity of 
lineage which, I am told, have, in a great measure, 
ceased to prevail even in the land from which we drew 
our origin. I know that in some respects those feel- 
ings are carried to an extent entitling them to the name 


of prejudices; but they have grown with our growth, 
‘and though our reason may stigmatize them as weak- 


ness, we have not strength of mind enough to overcome 
it ” 

Lemaire paused in evident embarrassment, from 
which he was at once relieved by his afflicted auditor. 


|“ T know what you would say,” interrupted Du Plessis; 


“ it has come to your knowledge that I am the unhappy 
son of a good but stigmatized parent; of one with whose 
name and profession are linked emotions of dislike—of 
horror. I cannot blame you for the feelings with which 
you must look upon me. I feel even that I ought to 
implore your forgiveness for having come among you 
under the shelter of a concealment which I fondly 


That hope has been 


of my deception, if, indeed, it deserves so harsh a name. 
I will leave your island to-morrow, grateful for the 
many kindnesses its inhabitants have bestowed upon 
the son of the chief executioner of Paris.” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast,” replied the senior; “there 
It is true that your 
unfortunate parentage has been made known to us; 
and equally true, that as a consequence of that know!l- 
edge, we have concluded, after much deliberation, and 
I assure you, with very great reluctance, that for your 
own sake, as well as our’s, it will be better for you to 
leave us. We have tried to overcome our prejudices, 
but in vain; and we feel that with a strong personal 
regard and esteem for you, and a just appreciation of 
your merits, we cannot continue to associate with you 
on those terms of intimacy which, nevertheless, it would 
be more painful to exchange for cold civility, than to 
lose you altogether. But we do not mean to part with 
you so hastily; nor can we suffer you to leave us without 
giving you a public and distinguished token of our re- 
spect—permit me to add a stronger term—our affec- 
tion.”’ 

“You are very kind—very kind,” the young man 
murmured in reply, struggling to repress his emotions. 
“ Dispose of me as you please. The goodness you have 
showered upon me, leaves me neither right nor inclina- 


is no occasion for so much haste. 





A STRANGE TALE, BUT TRUE. 


But ”—and he hesitated )) progenitors. In such a land there is a home of peace 


tion to dispute your wishes. 
| and happiness for you, Adrian, and to that home | wij 


—*‘ one word more—your daughter?” 
. . | . if ” 
Lemaire, in turn, was embarrassed, and a troubled || go with you as your wife. 
i] , ° ? 
| Dearest, noblest Louise,” exclaimed Du Plessis, a 


expression rested upon his features. But it soon passed |, 


away. “She knows alli,” he said—our purpose and | he pressed her to his bosom, “ this, indeed, is womay’s 


its cause.” 

“ And of that purpose, she, no doubt, approves,” an- || my own Louise, and there it shall be the study of my 
swered Du Plessis, with a tone in which bitterness was || life to prove the gratitude I feel, and by making yo 
f happy, reward you for the sacrifices you now make for 


‘| love and woman’s faith. Such a home we will seek, 
1} 


slightly mingled with deep sorrow. 
“She offered no, me. But, dearest, will your father consent? Strue. 
epinion, nor did I ask it from her. She wishes to see | gling, as he is, even now, between his regard for me, 
you;” and thus saying, he abruptly left the apartment. | and the horrors that are associated with my name in 
A faint hope gleamed for a moment in the bosom of ‘his mind, will he not hate me, wil] he not curse me, 
Du Plessis, but it was only for a moment. He trem- || when I ask him, for my sake, to give up his daughter! 
bled, and that sinking of the heart came over him which || Will he not spurn me from his door, and command yu 
is always caused by the anticipation of what we dread. || to renounce me ?” 
‘Tt will be a shock to my father, Adrian, as you and 


“I know not,” replied Lemaire. 


Louise entered, but he could not rise to meet her—he || 
could scarcely even raise his eyes. || I can well believe. 

She advanced and stood before him. “ Adrian!” || hood; he knows that my conduct is governed by princ 
she said. He started to his feet and gazed earnestly || ple: he has confidence both in the rectitude of my 
upon her face. The tone of ber voice—her manner of | judgment and the purity of my intentions. His disap- 
addressing him by his baptismal name, awakened a|| pointment and sorrow will soon give way to a desire for 
hope which thrilled his very heart, but which he dared || my happiness, and conviction that in the way in which 
I seek it, that happiness most surely will be found 


But he knows me from my child- 


not cherish. 

* Adrian,” she repeated. 
hand was offered to his clasp, and her eyes were fixed | ness of his heart, his justice and his strength of mind. 
earnestly, confidingly, lovirgly upon his. || These wil! lead him not only to yield, but to approve of 

“Can it be possible?” exclaimed her lover; “does || my determination.” 

May I dare to trust the fond “God grant it may be so, Louise,’ 
Oh, speak to me, Louise, my | Plessis; “that the joy of calling you mine own may net 
own Louise, and eonfirm—but no, it cannot be. It was |, be alloyed or tarnished by the thought that it was pur 
madness to entertain the thought.” || chased at the cost of your father’s peace of mind.” 


And as she spoke, her || And I have confidence, too, in my father; in the good 


not hope delude me? answered Du 


presage of my heart? 


“Tt can be, Adrian, and it is. If your hope points to| The judgment of Louise, respecting her father, was 


the fidelity of my affection—of that affection which,| correct. He remonstrated, he even wept when her de 
though not won unsought, was freely given, and having | termination was announcéd to him ; but, in truth, it wss 
been avowed, has become your right—if that be the aim || not wholly unexpected, and when he became convinced 
of your hope, Adrian, know that it does not deceive you. 1 that it was no hasty result of impulse, but the calm, 
The prejudices that weigh so strongly with my father | deliberate resolve of a strong mind, influenced at once 
and his friends, with me have no existence. Yours J || by ardent affection and high principle, he gave his sane 
promised to be, and that promise I am willing to re- | tion to the measure with even more of cordiality thas 
|| his daughter or her lover had dared to hope. “ Thow 


deem.” 
’ exclaimed Du Plessis. hast been a good child to me, Louise,” he said, “and 
“ How can I repay you for this generosity? But your || done every thing a child could do, to make her father 
} happy. It is but right that thou shouldst look now fr 
* I know that in clinging to you, Adrian, I must leave || thine own happiness, and in thine own chosen way. l 
my father. But when I promised to be your wife, || give her to you, Du Plessis,” he continued, “ believing 
contemplated the natural destiny of woman—to leave that you will be to her all that her father bs 
father and mother, and make husband all in all.” || been, all that a husband should be. Seck you out 
“And can I ask you to meet that destiny, Louise, i home where no memory of the past shall come to gi" 
under circumstances such as mine? Ought I to take you pain. It may be that I will join you there; - 
you from your father’s arms—from the home of your || should we never meet again, take the fondest, warmest 
childhood, and the friends among whom you have grown || blessings of a father, whom his child has never give 
up, to share my exile—to bear my dishonored name ?” ! even for a single moment, any other emotion than tho 
* Your exile will be none to me,” replied the maiden; || of happiness and pride.” 


*‘ Dearest, dearest Louise,’ 


father, my beloved—”’ 


“your country shall be my country, your presence my 
home. And if dishonor attaches to your name in the 
estimation of those who judge by prejudice, and not by 
reason, no portion of that dishonor belongs to you. 
There are lands in which the name has never been 
heard, or in which, even if known, the wearer of it 


will be judged of by his own deeds, not by those of his 





The old man stipulated only for two conditions—ths 
the marriage should not be solemnized until the 4 
appointed for the departure of Du Plessis ; and that 
the meantime, the knowledge that it was to be, shoud 
be confined to themselves aud him. He asked the 
avowedly, as a concession to the ancient prejudice, 


which he could not shake off, even while condem=% 
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A STRANGE TALE, 


it; and Louise and Du Plessis were but too happy in, 
sielding points so very immaterial to them, in grateful 
recognition of the mighty sacrifice to which he had so 
cheerfully and generously submitted, in his love for 
them, and his desire to promote their felicity. 

Nothing now remained but the “ public and distin- 
guished token of respect’? for Du Plessis, of which 
Lemaire had spoken. This, the more elderly and re- 
spectable of the citizens determined, after consultation 
and deliberation, to offer in the form of a dinner; as 
being at once the most convenient for all to join in, and 


the most acceptable to Du Plessis. The arrangements 


were accordingly made, the day appointed, the invita- |! 


tion given, and gratefully accepted. 

The largest room of the principal hotel was the | 
designated place; and here, toward the close of a fine 
day in September, were assembled the élite of the 
town—the oldest, the wealthiest and the most esteemed 
of its inhabitants. Lemaire, of course, was among 
them; and Corbeau, too, was there, although scarcely 
expected, so general was the impression that no great 
good will existed between him and Du Plessis. His | 
presence was accounted for, in the minds of some, by | 
the suspicion that he found, even in this public testimo- | 
nial of respect for the young Frenchman, an occasion | 
for triumph, connected, as it was, with what might be 
considered an expulsion from the island; while others | 
conjectured, perhaps more shrewdly, chat he was wil- 
ling to conceal his joy by taking part in the general || 
expression of regard and esteem for the young man, at | 
once so strongly loathed and loved. Be that as it may, 
Corbeau was there; and it so happened that he was 
seated at the table directly opposite Du Plessis. 

The feast began—was ended ; and immediately after 
the removal of the cloth, an aged merchant who had | 
twice officiated as Mayor, rose, and with a brief 
address, reciting the occasion of the meeting, and 
tbounding with warm expressions of more than com- |, 
pliment, proposed the health of the respected guest. It } 
was cordially welcomed by all present; and when the | 
plaudits were at length succeeded by a return of silence, || 
Du Plessis rose to make his acknowledgments. | 

His voice trembled as he began—the agitation of his | 
feelings left him scarcely the power of coherent thought | 
or intelligible utterance. But as he grew more calm, || 
his mingled emotions of gratitude and sorrow, of plea- || 
sure in the occasion, and of mortification at its cause, of | 
regret for the approaching separation, and of bright but || 
*cret anticipation connected with the thought of his | 
Louise, were poured forth with an eloquence, a sincerity || 
tad fervor, that brought tears to many eyes, long un- | 
used to weeping. | 

His speech was brought to its conclusion—his thanks, 
warm, heart-felt, most sincere, were given to the friends | 
by whom he was surrounded—his farewell was uttered, | 
and he had already turned to !eave the room, when his | 
“ye fell upon Corbeau. There was an expression in | 
the look of that personage, which struck like lightning | 
on the memory of Du Plessis. The giance which each | 
ae the other, was a glance of recognition. For | 

sfe instant Du Plessis gazed upon the face of his || 
“semy—for such he knew him naw to be—then turning . 


: 


/go unpunished. 
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to the gentleman who had addressed him, he said, in a 
low, expressive tone— 
“There is yet one thing more which I have a right 


toclaim. Among all these kind and generous friends, 


| there is one who, for some cause, hates me; one whom 


I have never injured, but who would spare no pains to 
injure me. He has already inflicted upon me the most 
cruel injury within his power, by disclosing that un- 
happy secret which, though no fault of mine, has de- 
prived me of the happiness I so long enjoyed in your 
society, and now drives me, an exile, from among 
friends so honored and so dear. I havea right to know 


who it is that has done me this unprovoked and grievous 


| wrong; but I need not ask, for he sits there before me.” 


Du Plessis had said truly that he need not ask; for 


‘the eyes of all were fastened upon Corbeau, and the 


confusion of guilt was legible upon his face. 
“‘T seek no farther,” continued Du Plessis. 


“ The 


assassin of my happiness is revealed; and he shall not 


He employed his knowledge of my 
lineage and person, to work me injury; my knowledge 
of him shall be employed for a nobler purpose, but not 
less to his dismay. 
the son of an executioner; I make him known to you 
as a thief, a convicted felon, a branded fugitive from the 
gallies. Seize him, and lay bare his shoulder; the evi- 
dence is there.” 

Corbeau started up and drew his sword, wild with 


rage and terror. But willing hands were upon him in 


He has made me known to you as 


‘an instant—the coat was stripped from his back, the 
‘sleeve of his shirt rolled up, and there indeed was the 


ineffaceable token of his infamy and crime. Before 


| another sun had set, he was driven with execrations 
|| from the island. 


Du Plessis and Louise soon took their departure for 
the United, States, whither they were not long after fol- 
lowed by Lemaire. What became of them, I never 
heard, but it is reasonable to presume that their lives 
were as happy as worth and mutual love could make 
them. 


Original. 
LINES TO JULIA. 


Tue high born Julia of the olden time, 
The fairest of the Cesar’s noble race; 
Whose beauty shone in sweet Italia’s clime, 
In whom concentered every winning grace. 
I sing a fairer than that Roman dame, 

Before whose eye the very stars grow pale, 
Whose smiles fall on the heart like summer’s rain, 
That glads the drooping flowers upon the vale : 

Whose voice hath sweetest music, like the tone 
Of the low winds upon the moonlit waves, 
Or angels whispering in their spirit homes, 
Where the bright sun in the blue ether laves, 
Thy heart’s affections, are as life’s young dream, 
Tinged with hope’s ever varying rainbow dyes; 
A fount of living waters, whose bright stream 
Flows sweetly through the groves of Paradise ; 
Were I a conqueror,—'neath my chariot wheel 
Were empires prostrate, from the imperial throne 
I'd bend the knoe to tell thee what I feel, 
Which now I cannot hide, yet dare vot fully own. 
Terre Haute. 3. c. 3, 
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Bi 
Original. | The city of Washington may be considered as the heart hous 
SKETCHES AT WASHINGTON. | 0f the great country of which it is the Capitol. By its alone 
Wasmincton, Deceuszr, 1341. | pulsations it regulates the flow of the life's blood of Indi 
ee eal | national prosperity—now impelling it with feverish entel 
|| heat and mighty force to the farthest extremities of the artic 
A traveller in the wildest west of our vast country, || body—now, suffering it to flow calmly and equally in the mucl 
once more I find myself dwelling in the centre of | veins, or to lie torpid and stagnant in the arteries. poor 
civilization—the metropolis of this mighty nation. | Many have attempted to describe the appearance, the an 
Years have passed by since lines traced by my hand | character, and the society of this metropolis; but few or cl 
appeared in your columns—years fraught with all those | have succeeded. In truth Washington is a city “Sy; A 
changes—those lights and shadows, those harmonies | generis,” and entirely different in many of its prominent high 
and discords, which chequer the lot and thrill the frame || features from all others in America. Laid out on a plan, of na 
of mortal man. || the magnificence of which surpasses that of Babylon or of ni 
Shall I write of scenes that are past—shall I tell you |, Ninevah of old, it has no commercial facilities or natural 
of the rich plains and fertile fields of the sunny South—of || advantages of site to be compared to the well-harbored 
the gigantic forests, the mighty rivers—the boundless || cities of the coast. Unsupported by commerce, it must 
prairies of the great West ? derive its chief revenues from the small trade driven 
One little spot, far beyond the father of waters, fills | with those birds of passage, who for a season tarry 
the eye of my memory—let me describe it. || within its limits, and from the direct patronage of 
Softly breathes the air of spring over the southern | government. Hence, the magnificent plan on which the 
forests. The lofty pine feeis its gentle influence and | city was laid out, is but partially and incompletely 
bows its tall head to greet the balmy breeze. The | realized: and, standing on the dome of the Capitol, 
tangled greenwood is vocal with a thousand songsters. | (which like a mother seems to sit and watch over the 
The gay paroquette and the sweetly singing mocking- | whole,) you see a city of patch-work, with here and 
bird fly from bough to bough of the thrifty cotton-tree, || there a collection of houses, sometimes of itself amount: 
and lofty peccan. The snake extends his long and glit- || ing to the size of a village or hamlet, with long intervals 
tering folds on his bed of dry leaves, and basks his | between, undiversified with houses, unshaded by trees, 
beautiful but venomous form in the broken rays of the | untraversed by roads. 
sun. The squirrel runs swiftly up the smooth trunk of | Yet is it not without interest—deep interest too. There 
the pride of the forest, and the wild deer bounds with | are some who have pronounced Washington mean in its 
light and timorous spring through the sunny glade. | aspect; so far at least as regards its private buildings; 
Ever and anon, a vista in the woods—opened by the ‘and in truth, when considered as a whole, the city pre 
resistless force of those mighty hurricanes, which sweep | sents a motley appearance ; its superb public edifices con 
their narrow but destructive course for miles, uprooting | trasting strongly with the unimportant style of the private 
the giants of the forest and rending their limbs asunder | residences, and these again.strangely mingled in many 
—would reveal the sluggish and discolored current of | points of the city, with small dwellings, the abode of the 
the long deep river, which taking its rise among the || poor and lowly. 
gorges of the Rocky Mountains, pours its streams, a || In my rambles through the avenues, streets, and 
mighty tributary, into the bosom of the father of the suburbs, instigated by a spirit of inquiry and love of in- 
waters. || vestigation, which strongly possesses me, I have often 
Nor are grander features wanting to complete the | remarked, that even in the most retired parts of the 
charm of nature’s lovely scene—for, raising its sharp |, town, and most out of the way streets, we meet with 
bare form in the distance, strongly defined against the | dwellings, which small, plain, and humble, though they 
blue horizon, rises a steep, majestic, solitary mountain. | may be, are rendered picturesque by one peculiar fea- 
Fair and lovely scene! Can it be that aught so rich | ture. It is that of a pretty gallery attached to the front, 
in the beauteous gifts of nature—that aught so quiet, so || or back, or side of the house, into which the windows o! cessfi 
tranquillizing to the soul, should raise by its mere remem- the apartment before which it runs, are made to ope®. Wi 
brance a feeling of sadness in the heart of him who once || These windows in all cases are furnished with gree ner 0 
looked, in hours of youth and hopefulness, on thee! Thy | blinds, and sometimes the gallery is enclosed by the portic 
summit, fair Maumelle, shall pierce the blue ether of | same agreeable screen. In some cases, a frame house 
heaven for ages on ages after this weak form is mouldered |, of exceedingly modest pretentions in every other respect, 
into dust, and the name that it bears has passed away | will consist of three stories, and have a light, open gal- 
from the sons of men. The clear, bright stream that || lery attached to each. This attention to comfort, for 
glides around thy base, and mingles its pure waters with || comfort as well as convenience they must be in the hes! 


of summer, not only relieve the monotony which's col- 


the turbid river beyond, shall murmur on, never again to | 
but 


reflect in its lucid wave the features of him who once || lection of ordinary buildings present to the eye; 
gazed on thee with ¢ransport. } gives an idea of taste and srhartness, which combined 

Farewell to these recollections. Let me rather dwell | with the flowering plants which are frequently taught 
on the present; and from the shifting scenes of this || to twine their luxuriant foliage around the slender pillar 


eae 1! : : 
nation’s centre, cull such matter as may amuse and per- | or overshadow the small window, tend essentially (© 


chance instruct. ! bestow. . 
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But we must by no means judge of the interior of a 
house in this metropolis by the outward appearance 
sone. I mean as respects furniture and decoration. 


Indifferent to a degree of shabbiness in exterior, on | 


entering, in many cases you will find, not only every 
atticle necessary to domestic comfort, but frequently, 


much that contributes to its luxury also. It must be a 


poordwelling indeed, that does not boast its neat window- 


curtain, either of white, with a fanciful colored border, 
or chintz prettily trimmed with fringe. 


Among the superior edifices, the Patent-Office ranks | 


highly. Itis a splendid building: and here, in a room 
of noble dimensions are exhibited numerous productions 
of nature and art, rich, rare, and valuable: and the 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity, uniting utility, excel- 
lence of workmanship and convenience, are numerous 
and beyond praise. 

There are some other edifices of great richness and 
grandeur of design, which I shall notice hereafter. But 
above them all, both literally and figuratively, rises the 
Capitol—that splendid pile, which unites so much in 
itself that we imagine of architectural magnificence ; and 


surrounded as it is by its highly decorated grounds—its | 


ponds of glittering gold-fish—its fountains, gay parterres 
and commodious walks—not to mention its noble terrace 
commanding a view of panoramic enchantment—it rises 
on the imagination, even when absent from it, like a 
splendid and beautiful dream! 

For a brief period, quiet has reigned within those 
proud walls—she will now be scared from her temporary 


retreat. Again the busy crowd are pouring in. Heroes | 


and statesmen and orators are assembling from all parts 
of the Union. What various views actuate the restless 
spirits which ere long we shall find expatiating in those 
lofty halls—what vivid apprehensions are theirs—what 
bursts of feeling—what torrents of eloquence. 
while there are bright eyes, and blooming faces, and 
graceful forms to be met with in this city. 
son which now approaches, is one in which, “ triumphant 
beauty puts forth all her charms,” and the hearts of the 
beaux will be powerfully assailed at the dinners, balls, 
parties, and amusements of all sorts, both public and 


private, which will be “got up” in the course of the en- | 


suing season; for it must not be denied that great 
Personal expectations are formed, and strong hopes 
entertained, by damsels of almost every age, of a suc- 
cessful winter campaign. 


Well—may their wishes be rewarded after the man-| 


ner of their hearts’ desire, and may happiness be their 
Portion. But as neither belles nor beaux have power to 
create any lasting influence over my mind, I will 
acknowledge that I prefer a rural ramble by myself to 
the pleasures even of their brilliant society. Provided, 
always, that the air is calm and the sun shines brightly, 
for a contrary state of things, namely a storm of rain 


effectually put to flight, for the time being, all poetical 
fancies. A fact of which I was made very sensible, not 


long since, 


Mean- | 


And the sea- | 


WASHINGTON. 


| this city, remarkable as I think it for picturesque dwel- 
lings. The bwmilding consists of a centre and two wings. 
The centre rises two stories high above the basement, 
and finishes at the summit in a sort of pediment, in the 
centre of which is an arched window. Two galleries run 
‘along the front of the house, and into them the windows 
and doors of the first and second stories open. Those 
windows are finished with arched tops, and in the first 
or lower story, are made to descend to the ground floor. 
The wings are remarkable for nothing but the same 
style of arched window, which gives a chapel-like char- 
acter to the building. A simple paling forms the enclo- 
sure infront; but at the sides and back part of the house, 
a close fence of boards forms a better protection for an 
ancient stable, cow-house, and offices. A vacant and 
uncultivated yard is relieved on the side next the house, 
by an arched frame of lattice work, high and of con- 
‘siderable length, covered, in summer, by a luxuriant 
grape vine. 
_wild nettle and long coarse grass, are the only marks of 


This, and a few flowers, intermixed with 


what might have once constituted a part of the improve- 
ments of the place. 

An air of loneliness and desolation reigned over the 
whole, and for a time I thought the place untenanted. 
One day, however, in passing, I observed a venerable 

_grey headed man, seated on a low, leathern-backed arm- 


‘chair, within the gallery, just opposite the gate of 


entrance. He looked care-worn but placid, and returned 
the passing bow with which I greeted him, with mild 
courtesy. J had not long passed the house, and was 
revolving in my mind who the inmates could be, that 
dwelt in such seclusion, when I found the weather had 
| suddenly changed. I looked at the sky, and saw thick, 
‘dark clouds gathering in every direction. They soon 
formed a dense canopy over head, from whence the rain 
began to descend in torrents. The evening was rapidly 
‘closing in, and the rain, and wind which commenced 
blowing with violence, caused me to look anxiously 
about for some place in which I might obtain a tempo- 
rary shelter from the storm. None, however, appeared. 
| [ was on an uninclosed tract of barren and unimproved 
land, intersected here and there, only by narrow and 
irregular paths, little better than ordinary sheep tracks, 
and leading I knew not whither. A few huts rose in 
the distance, but I knew them to be tenanted by free 
blacks, a poor and wretched race, destitute of every 
thing which can make life comfortable. A shelter within 
their bare and cheerless walls, I felt would be even 
worse than braving the storm. 

I turned hastily, and directed my steps rapidly to- 
_ward the town. It chanced that I pursued a course 
| that brought me into the immediate vicinity of the house 
_which I have above described, and had so lately passed, 
I was running by when my steps were arrested by a 


black servant, who called to me— 
and wind, may be productive of some discomfort, and | 


“Stop, massa, please stop—jis step in our house; old 


|| massa sent me to ask you come in out o’ de rain.” 


! It was no time for ceremony, the negro held the gate 


|| open and I rushed through into the house. 


Thasame 


In the course of my perambulations, I had noticed a ! venerable personage whom I had greeted in passing 


house of peculiar structure and appearance, even for || some half an hour before, received me, and conducted 
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me into a parlor, from the windows of which I had a || 


full view of the storm. The rain poured down in tor- 
rents, the wind increased in violence, and two immense 
weeping-willows that grew before the house, bent their 
high tops, that waved to and fro with the blast, and 
tossed their flexile branches wildly in the gale. 

A fire was soon lighted, for the sudden change in the 
atmosphere had rendered it necessary, and my kind host 
insisted on my drawing near for the purpose of drying 
my clothes and making myself comfortable. 

“I observed you in passing,” he said, “and saw at 


the time the gathering storm of which you appeared | 


unconscious.” 


I told him it was so, and further observed that my 


taste for solitary rambles had often led me into tempo- 
rary difficulties, which I willingly encountered rather 
than resign my favorite pursuit. I then spoke in praise 


of the country, and the advantage of rural life, combin- 


WASHINGTON. 


The gentleman whom my host introduced by the nay 
of Ermendorf, seemed about thirty-eight years of ave 
handsome, with a fine eye, and expressive countenanes 


appear. 


His conversation was 


but marked by deep melancholy, and bearing an 
ance also of impaired health. 
pleasing and ingenuous, his remarks just, his manne; 
The little girl, toom, 
She greatly resembled the 
miniature which I had been lately admiring. Ther 
were the same expressive eyes, the same expansiy: 


courteous and highly polished. 
sweet and lovely creature ! 


brow—the same unequalled mouth. I could scarcely 
withdraw my eyes from the contemplation of the perfect 
The lady, whom they addressed as 
Madame Vincent la Tour, was a woman of superior 
She evidently had the charge 


Victorine. 


| countenance. 


|| manners and deportment. 
'| of the interesting little 
| 
i withdraw with her young companion, not, however, 


When supper was finished, Madame prepared to 


before the latter had affectionately shaken hands by way 
The old gentleman conversed agreeably and with cheer- | of wishing good-night with the elder gentleman and my 
fulness; he displayed also, a knowledge of the world, | | self, and tenderly embracing Ermendorf, whom she 


ing as it did, health, peace, and rational enjoyment. || 


which I was not prepared to expect from a person of || called uncle. 
! We then drew around the bright, replenished fire, 
I was at leisure to observe more particularly the deco- |! and as the storm still continued, though somewhat abated 


his unpretending appearance. 


le . a] 
rations of the parlor in which we were sitting. It was | in violence, my host, whose name I learned was Godfrey, 


neatly, even elegantly furnished. Many of the articles || urged me toremain in my present quarters for the night, 
. i} . . - 

were of foreign manufactures, and some few valuable | opposing the sending for a conveyance of any sort, on 

| the ground that the night was dark, the roads bad, and 


paintings adorned the walls. I rose to examine them. 


Over the chimney hung || now washed by the rain, and finally said, there was 


They possessed great merit. 
She was eyidently the | plenty of room for me in the old mansion, “ provided | 


the miniature likeness of a lady. 
native of a foreign clime ;—but how beautiful—those | was willing to put up with such accommodations 
large full orbs of heavenly blue, how sof, how touchingly || would be afforded me.” To all this, I made the proper 
do they appeal to the very heart and soul of the beholder || replies, and it ended in my becoming the guest of Mr 
—that fair and polished brow, shaded by ringlets of | Godfrey for the night. 
rich brown—those oval cheeks, tinged with the most ||. And here I found myself, by the most unlooked for 
delicate shade of the rose—and those lips—exquisite | chance, a guest, and as it appeared a favored one, in 
lips! they must have been formed only to breathe sweets, || the very mansion which had so frequently been the sub 
and utter sounds of tender melody. I turned an inquir- || ject of my curiosity and speculation. How strangely, 
ing glance at my host, but he did not speak, and my | || sometimes, do things come to pass. 
acquaintance with him was of a date too recent to per- 
mit inquiries which possibly might awaken painful | I degree, and led to after communications, the nature of 
which cannot be detailed in the present letter, the length 
Supper was brought in, and my hospitable entertainer | || of which I fear has already exceeded the measure of 
turning to the attendant who was in waiting, addressed | | your patience. I will defer, therefore, to my next, ® 
to him some question in a low tone, to which he received | further detail of my “experiences,” at the hospitable 


Although prepared to |) mansion of Mr. Godfrey. Yours, respectfully, 

i] A. B. L. 
! 

} 


| Our evening conversation was interesting in 4 high 


reminiscence. 


an answer in the affirmative. 
take our seats at table the master of the house paused. | 
In a few minutes, steps were neard drawing near, the | 
room door was opened by the servant, and a gentleman | 


Wir is the most dangerous talent we can possess" 


must be guarded with great discretion and good nature, 
Wit is perfectly 


appeared leading by the hand a very lovely little girl of |) 
about eight years of age, and followed by a respectable | 
matronly looking lady, who drew near and gracefully 
bowing, took a seat at the head of the table. 

We now placed ourselves around a board at which | 


_ otherwise it will create many enemies. 
| consistent with softness and delicacy, yet they are sel- 
dom found united. Wit is so flattering to vanity, thst 
they who possess it are intoxicated, and lose all self 


plenty and excellence of fare were combined. Cakee | 


of various kinds, preserves, and excellent coffee, invited 
the taste. 


had rendered rather keen, I was unable to detach my 
mind sufficiently from the living objects before me to 
allow of my doing so. 


But, though tempted by a variety of good | 
things to indulge an appetite which my recent exercise | 


command. Though it is the most captivating, yet it''s 


the most dreaded of all talents ; the most dangerous 
those who have it, and the most feared by those whe 


|| have it not. He who is grown rich without it, in safe 


l and sober dulness, shuns it as a disease, and looks ape" 


' poverty as its invariable concomitant.—Dr. Blavr. 
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PICTURES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE. 


18 a faint flush on his cheek, which is yet soft and fair 
with the innocence of childhood, and his wild, sad eyes 
kindle with involuntary rapture as he gazes at the scene 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. below him. Slung over his shoulder, on a staff, is a 


7 little knapsack, containing all his worldly possessions. 

Ir was a balmy morning in the month of June. The It is the runaway sailor boy. He has seen but little 
school-bell in the little village of F , Maine, was || more than ten years of actual life, but his heart, in that 
ringing its last warning peal, and a troop of rustic chil- || time, has lived an age of misfortune and grief and 
dren were gathered at the porch. As the tall, gaunt || endurance. He is alone in the wide, wide world— 
master stalked through the throng, that divided hurriedly | poor—wretched—friendless. Does he weep? No! He 
to make way for him, the frown deepened on a brow || has no tears left for himself—he has shed them all on 
habitually stern ; for he missed the fair face of one, who || the far off grave of his parents, and his keen blue eyes 
was too often a truant from his power. And where is | are tearless, but dark with unspeakable woe. He has 
be? The river-beach, about a mile distant from the || walked, barefoot, nearly an hundred miles, in the course 
school, is smiling in the light of the morning sun, and || of eight days—sometimes sleeping on the ground, and 
there, basking in its beams, on the warm and sparkling | once or twice, sheltered in the hut of some hospitable 
sand, sits a beautiful boy of seven years old. A profu- |) fndian or Spaniard, whose heart his tender youth—his 
sion of golden hair waves back from the fair, transpa- patient, suffering, angel-smile have melted to compas- 
rent temples, and reveals u face glowing with health || ion, He is now faint with hunger and fatigue. Does 
and joy. His red lips are slightly parted, his blue eyes | };, young spirit fail him? No! There is a desperate 
raised, and gazing with more than childish exstacy on || pride and power within, that will not let him yield. 
the changes of the light clouds, as they float in the blue | He almost glories in his forlorn destiny, strange and 
air above him. In his dimpled hand he holds a slip of | sad as it is for one so young! He lifts his resolute 
elderberry, with which he has been tracing figures in |) brow to heaven with a trust that no danger or gnef can 
the sand. A ship—a hut—a tree—rudely sketched ] subdue, and goes calmly on his way. A traveller meets 
indeed, but still with a fidelity to nature, wonderful in i him, and touched by his beauty and desolate appear- 
one so young. And now he resumes his occupation || ance, offers him money. The boy’s heart swells 
with an earnestness, that proves his whole heart is in|) within him;—with a proud smile he thanks him, and 
bis play. We will not interrupt him ; we will not tell | refuses. No! with all his woes, he is still independent, 


him that the innocent and lovely little hand, which now | thank God! He bas still half a real—six centse— 
yields him, with its skill, so pure a pleasure, is des- | in his pocket, and shall he, who, since the age of eight 
tined, to-morrow, to the torture of a ferule. We will |’ years, has earned his own livelihood—shall he receive 
eave him to his present enjoyment, and perhaps we | the bounty of a stranger? He passes on with a firmer 


1! : . . . . . 
|| step, forgetting his weariness in his pride. He hopes 


A large, grated apartment in the common jail at | to find at La Guyra, an American ship, in which he can 
Charleston, South Carolina, is filled with prisoners. I be allowed to work his passage home—to his mother’s 
One of them is a fair, slight boy of ten years, in the } grave! and he strains his eyes to discover, through the 
graceful garb of a sailor. His cheek is pale by priva-|) mist, the starry flag of his native land. But suddenly 
tion and early suffering; but in his eye, the fire and | his steps are arrested—he forgets all—his grief, his 
energy and truth of a high and dauntless spirit, are still || hope, his pride, his poverty—io the wondrous beauty of 
wquenched. He is mounted on a barrel, and has | the scene beneath him. I will describe it in his own 
‘ketched, with a bit of charcoal, the image of a spread | words, written, years afterwards, to a friend. 
eagle, beneath which he is now scrawling—“ Liberty || 


may meet him again. 


“A storm had been gradually brewing over the ruins 
and Independence for ever!” At the sight of this || of Caraccas, which lay at the foot of the mountain. 
motto—strange enough on a prison-wall—a shout arises } The huge dense clouds gathered and rolled along the 
‘rom the spectators, and the youth turns his head and || valley, ‘till the place where I stood seemed but an 
‘miles. It is he!—the truant of the village school. || jsland in mid-ocean. The birds flew wildly about. 
But the scene changes. He is standing at the prison || The creeping things hastened to their holes in the éarth 
door, A lovely child, the jailor’s daughter, is beside || —the moan of the winds was hushed, and an awful 
um. Her dark eyes filled with tears, are raised || silence spread over the rocky eminence. But the mist 
mploringly to his. She holds towards him the keye | beneath, with its continual and ever-lovely changes in 
a the jail, while she intreats him to escape ere her || color and in shape, who would have dreamed, that the 
ather’s return. With a smile of mingled pride and || fierce tempest was brooding in the bosom of so much 
sratitude, he replies —‘ No, Mary, I should involve you beauty? Yet so it was. Even the sun-born rainbows, 
. disgrace, if I did, and I would rather brave again smiling with their soft bloom through the shifting and 
ne tyranny of the cruel captain, than so repay your | darkening vapors—even they—evanescent and exqui- 
‘indness; but fear not, dear, I shall again escape from || sitely beautiful as they were, seemed but bridges raised 
‘hat hated ship, and will be more cautious than before, | Ser the domen spirits of the storm to pass from cloud to 
— sure.” aie r cloud, directing as they went, the dread thunderbolt on 
summit e ccas mountain ii : ; : 

with bare and bleeding feet eeialia vligtim. v me | a ete “ Yow oe per aga 

~ , . | the sunlight, and striking a little below the pinnacle, on 
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which I stood, hurled from its bed a massive rock, Original. 


which, in descending the steep and rugged side, forced | SONNETS. 
every thing before it, while hill to hill re-echoed the ;' 
fearful sound long after it had reached the valley below. || BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


A more sublimely beautiful, yet terrific scene, could | 
, ae | I. 
hardly be imagined ; my soul swelled within me, and I) 


was half frantic with delight, as I stood above the clouds Wart marvel is it that, in other lands 


and the storm, in the sunshine, and alone! It was a And ancient days, men worshipped the divine 


strange balm to my wounded and desolate heart, to feel And brilliant majesty of stars that shine 


' ure in thei ' ; ike r 7 
that what to others of my fellow beings*wore a gloomy || Pure in their lofty spheres, like angel-bands ? 


. e . | Iie > - . a 
and threatening aspect, to me, assumed a glory brilliant || With a deep reverence, when evening came 


and gorgeous beyond description. But alas! the vision || With her high train of shadows, have I bowed 


faded ! the clouds were borne away upon the western || Beneath the Heaven, as each new-lighted flame, 


wind, and I resumed my journey down the side of the || Glowed in the sapphire free from mist or cloud : 


mountain.’ || A holy presence seemed to fill the air ; 


Gentle reader, let the author’s wand—namely, his || Invisible spirits, such as live in dreams, 


| . oat . _ . . 
pen—transport you for a moment to a scene in London. || Came floating down on their celestial beams, 
. } 


One of the reyal family is receiving, in his gorgeous || 
e || What marvel, then, that men of yore could see 


And from my heart there rose a silent prayer. 


saloon, the élite of English society. The Ducal palace || 
is brilliantly illuminated. At the moment we raise the || In each bright star a glorious Deity ! 
veil, the noble host courteously addresses a guest, in i It. 


whom he seems particularly interested. It is a young, | Dost thou remember, friend, the rude, wild place 


self-taught, American artist, whose pencil, employed 


; regght 2 We visited together long ago? 
fer some of the noblest and loveliest in the land, has || 
| 


v . ‘ s ? ie The mountains with their diadems of snow ; 
gained him a celebrity, which his genius and his inex-| : 3 

’ aia ; | The valleys robed in verdure at their base ; 
haustible energy richly deserve. A slight but elegant | 


. ; os : The broad, strong river which the eye could trace, 
frame, evidently spirit-worn—a pale, intellectual face | 


Forcing through broken rocks its silver speed, 
’Till, on the open plain, like courser freed, 


| The clump of woods, the hermitage, the spire, 
1 That in the sunrise glittered like a fire, 


| To guide the traveller to the distant town ; 
the white throat, the curve d lip, with its ewe t, yet en cence onsale aeain, tall etal 
half-disdainful smile; it is the same! He is happy | Seis of unst enums | te enmen af saeco 
now. Sought and caressed by the noble, the fair and | " — , ) 
the wise; loving and beloved by one, to whom his smile | = <== 


graceful address. Can this be the poor and wretched 
sailor-boy, who stood, twelve years ago, with his little 


» hei * Carat®cas ae ‘ 
knapsack, alone, on the heights of Caratcas ? Look at The neivew, wieding reed, the rule grey 


| 
| 


Original. 
GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. 


is dearer than the light of heaven. Is he quite happy ? 
No. His restless ambition is still unsatisfied. He is 
nothing if he be not first ; and he must still toil for pre- 


eminence. on 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Reader ! do you care to know his present whereabout? | 
More than twenty years have rolled by, since he was “ Trvtu, Heavenly Truth, unveil’d her face, 


happy truant from the village-school. But they have! And bounding from her holy mount 
| , 


‘ Fagg . ; | Each lineament, so full of grace, 
his enthusiastic love of his profession. He has returned | Was mirrored in a chrystal fount ; 


to his native land, prosperity and fame attending his | 
steps, and his rooms are daily thronged with the iovely | The fount of knowledge—and we press'd 
and gifted, of one of the principal cities in the union. | To gaze with rapture, and adore— 
But, ah! to lure, or mock our quest, 


| That face was hidden as before. 


not chilled his heart, or weakened his spirit, or subdued 


SELF-LOVE. 


Then Science stoop’d with out-spread wing, 


Se.r-Love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, Bead fenin ttn tn Snaiiie malin shade 


As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov’d, a circle strait succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace, And now before the source of Truth, 
His country next, and next all human race. Our spirits would adoring fall, 

Wide and more wide, the o’erflowing of the mind And give the love, “ the dew of youth,” 
Take ev'ry creature in of ev'ry kind. To the Eternal All in All. 


How did our hearts exulting spring ! 
We met her glance, her smile benign. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. | 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


BY THEODORE §&. FAY. 


] 


5 


VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 


I visited Carlsbad last summer. The “merry, merry 
month of June,” had just set in as I started on my jour- 
ney. The winter had been long and dismal. I had been 


| occupied in a way which rendered exercise and change 


of air and scene as agreeable as it was necessary, and my 


| heart leaped with something of the old ardor of boyhood 


as I mounted, at nine in the morning, into the Coupe 


You do not require to be told that the Watering 
Places form one of the most prominent and curious || 
features of Germany. But without actually coming | 
here you will scarcely comprehend how attractive they | 
are to all who have means and time to visit them. They 
are to the German what newspapers and politics are to | 
us. From the King and Emperor to the postillion, pea- || 
sant, and wandering Polish Jew, with his true Shylock | 
costume, all at some period of their lives seek relief 
from “ the ills that flesh is heir to,”’ at Carlsbad, Wies- || 
baden, Baden-Baden, or some of the other two or three | 
hundred sources with which nature has dotted this beauti- | 
ful country. There are not wanting some who look | 
grave and wise and find that they spoil the stomach and || 
the teeth, and even where they afford relief, create a | 
new want which renders them necessary the rest of one’s | 
life. 
who have repeated the cure ten, twenty, and thirty years. || 
I do not believe they hurt the teeth unless injudiciously |! 
taken, but like every thing good on the globe, they are 
doubtless liable to abuse. | 
and found much relief, but I must add, I am not com- } 
pletely cured and cannot fairly form any opinion on my | 
own experience. It is also difficult to detect the part 
which the water has in the benefit one finds during an | 


There are veteran water-drinkers to be met with | 


I huve taken them two years, 


excursion to a fresh mountainous country, and after five || 
or six weeks of temperate living, total relaxation from | 
business, fresh air, and a continual round of exhilarating | 
amusements. Still I do not see why the benevolent | 
Providence which has furnished the earth with things | 
enough obviously for the use of man—which has given | 
the waving grain, the grape, the pure spring, and so| 
many various herbs, minerals, etc., for the cure of his | 
diseases—I do not see why Providence may not have | 
tlso provided these wonderful medical fountains for the |! 
especial purpose for which they are believed efficacious. | 
There is a spirit of materialism in this age, the result || 
of a re-action of the age of superstition, by which man || 
takes a too philosophical view of every thing. Vain 
Science may penetrate a short distance into the means || 
made use of by the sublime Creative Power, but must | 
come very soon, to the limits of its little sphere, and ac- | 
knowledge at last the hand of God in all around us. | 
— is to me something peculiarly probable in the | 
belief that the paternal care which has given the fruit 
‘or our food, and the flowers for our pleasure, has caused || 
0 leap from the earth, for the healing of the sick, these ! 
bealth-giving streams. 
. There is one way in which the German is doubtless | 
injured by his mineral-waters. During the long winter, 
the recollection of them gives a sort of hardihood to his 
feats at table and in prolonging ‘another hour one 
of hua sumptuous repasts, he thinks as he enters upon a 
"ew bottle, “no matter, Carlsbad will set all right!” 


of the Dresden Filwagen, my way being through the 
metropolis of Saxony, along the edge of that romantic 
piece of scenery called Saron Switzerland, and into 
Bohemia, through Teplitz to Carlsbad. 

Berlin, however rich in architectural magnificence, 
and however invaluable a resource we have found its 
Thiergarten, (animal garden,) with the other royal 
grounds of Potsdam, Shénhausen, Charlottenburg, ete., 
is poisoned in the summer by the odors from the gutters 
in which the water stagnates, from the dead level of the 


|| city, there not being sufficient descent to give even a 
y & 


motion to the contents.” I can scarcely express, there- 
fore, the feeling of pleasure with which I found myself 
seated in the high open cabriolet of the ponderous, but 
comfortable Schnellpost, breathing fresh country air 
with several foreign cities, (for I meant also to see 
Leipsic,) rising in my perspective. 

We travelled all day through a country not rendered 
remarkeble by any peculiar feature, but growing prettier 
and more varied. If there is in this old world, any 
situation particularly delightful, and which, (notwith- 
standing the sobering years I have seen roll over my 
head, with their various pains, lessons, and grave ex- 
periences,) I enjoy almost as keenly as when I firat saw 
the famed shores of Europe and Africa rise together out 
of the sea, it is just the one in which I now found myself. 
A sunshiny, bland June morning, a high open seat in a 
diligence, setting off with the crack of the whip and 
strains of the postillion’s horn, to travel. Although I 
feel as seriously as another the sturdy blows with which 
Fortune impels us on our path through the world, yet on 
these occasions I possess the happy faculty of leaving 
care behind. I can untie and throw aside 

“The pedlar’s pack that bows the bearer down,” 
and I am convinced no Emperor in his luxurious car- 
riage, whirled from court to court, and from palace to 


| palace, ever enjoyed such a continued series of happy 


sensations as I have always felt in my wanderings. 
Motion itself is a happiness. The sensation of being 
borne along by those twelve powerful legs, which you 
have not even the trouble to lift, the effervesence of the 
blood from the movement of the carriage, the rapid 


rising up and passing away of new, unexpected, bright- 


colored, various objects, pursuing each other like soft 
visions of imagination, the balmy sweet air in the face, 
and sending its subtle virtue not only through your body, 
but into your mind and heart, the little thousand inci- 


* Of the blessings which every one ought to hold indispensa- 
ble, pure air is one of the first. Travellers wonder with reason, 
that an evil so injurious to every inhabitant, and which might be 


/remedied with some of the money appropriated to temples, 


'| palaces, portals, fountains, etc., should remain ad to so 
| great and splendid a metropolis ; but the present king, it is said, 
|| intends to put an end to this nuisance by means of steam, besides 
| making the most striking improvements in the town. 





152 RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO CARLSBAD. 


dents occurring, the fields, hills, gardens, and streams, || where in pggportion as its mystery is cleared, it appears 
all pouring upon the eye in an endless yet well arranged || to be but a simple type to man of God’s greatness and 
crowd, filling the mind with sweet harmless thoughts, | goodness. 
and turn out of that mysterious temple, the dark weary || The sky at night is an object of which I am never 
phantoms which have been lurking there, perhaps for tired. It is always new, thrilling and sublime. There 
months, making themselves a home and an altar where | are amateurs of earthy art who can gaze for ever upon 
they would scarcely linger an instant were we more | the perfect pieces of their favorite masters, but how 
familiar with religion and nature. much more worthy of continual contemplation is this 
Tn the inf¢rieur of the diligence, was a young man spectacle where God reveals himself indirectly to man. 
upon whom the charm of travel also appeared to have Who can doubt while gazing here? The more the sub- 
an exhilarating effect. Every time we stopped, this in- ject is studied, the more it will be found a simple, intel- 
teresting subject, without the least hesitation or embar- ligible emanation from the Creating and Superintending 


rassment, and regardless of the indignant glances of Power. Bring to examine it the genius of heathen phi- 
= ’ ? . , “ _ ‘ 


fathers and mothers made it a point to select the pret- losophy, which was suffered, (doubtless with a w 


tiest girl to be seen among the servants, or, “ by ’r lady!” intention, to soar as far as humanity could soar, without 


. ° . | » direct ai Ave ror af > ence 
the daughters of the landlord himself, and with a bold- | the direct aid of heaven,) or the great leaders of sci re 
ness which made effective resistance impossible, gave | *!"¢e christianity was bestowed upon the rc and all 

: , » various cute minds unite in discovering in 
her a hearty kiss. The young ladies’ blushed, pouted, those various and acute min 


° . ; ane re > *niable proof of : 
frowned, and smiled, but it was vever ‘till the adven- | these realms, a stupendous and undeniable proof of « 


: : wise, powerful, conscious, watchful Power, who made, 
turous young sinner had partaken once or twice, and om J. rful, : 


: . . who upholds who presides over it with a particular 
after various broken exclamations, pushings, and con- ho upholds, " oe? hae I ' 
: : ‘ . . . view to man. Whoever, with any intelligence and in- 
tortions, with which nature has providentially provided . 7 me ’ a ' 5 
; : : ormati rards the heavens at night, can as well 
young ladies as a defence in such emergencies, that they form eas 2 regard % ie hea . * +; 
di ee ee shut his eyes to their beams as to the truth they com- 
disentangled themselves from the familiarities of the yes * . oa . $e 
. 1" municate. How singular it is that man bestows s0 lit- 
newly arrived guest. The aggressor was not handsome, : hing . i 
. : ot , , tle of his attention on this subject—that he sees, night 
yet he effected his purpose with impunity, I believe, the |, : . , a 
’ ; > : , after night, and year after year, this great sign in the 
length of the day’s road. It is not the first time I have é aa a 
: ' : heavens—this eternal writing on the wall, thus visible 
had occasion to observe how much straight-forward im- PR's , 
. : | ata glance to all mankind in a moment marked from the 
pudence, unembarrassed by a regard for minor considera- 


. S . »ginning of ti incharacters of light and fire, open to the 
tions, often procures for a man in thie world. beginning of time in characters o . gent » Op <i 
. study of every body, and repaying every observation o! 
After travelling many hours on the road to Dresden, |). > , : a ee 
: , : it with promises and proofs of subjects infinitely mor 
we saw the day-light yet in the heavens, at 11 o'clock, | . ‘ ; “a 
; 7. ; “ . ; interesting than any thing else, and yet that he too often 

at night. The inhabitants of New-York have no idea of | et a My ; bisa i cine tem 
he ch F the | ' ‘al di tof beholds his life slip away without raising his eyes there, 
the charm of the long days and almost unending twilig | : . “e 
f th : ’ Sacuil ' TI = , mISOt | and learning by such large contemplations the smallness 
of these more nor n latitudes. *y are s | a , : : : : 
‘ — ee ey are almost & |) oF the mere earthly object8 which he is spending his 
substitute for a southern climate. The traveller hasan)... , 
; — : time in pursuing. 
opportunity of watching its beauty and beholding the , . Lin 
A part of the cloudless and short night was passed 


day scarcely depart in the west before it reappears in the 


2 ‘ 2 these reflections, ‘till at length, with the gentlest of 
east. I have experienced the delightful sensation of | thee “ba ae . 6 


sleeping in the open air all night, and I could not but | 


breezes occasionally wafting into my face sweeps 0 
* : ° ; .. «|| perfume, the pretty notes of the postillion’s horn, the 
envy the inhabitants of those climates which permit of |) ! » the pretty wot wd 


, . ; . | trampling of the »s over the broad excellent road, 
this habit through the year. It is as grateful to the | ‘'" ipling of the horses over the bros 


, : cea an e barki ; g now hen roused from his sleep, 
physical health as to the imagination. The air was full the barking of a dog now and then rou ; 


Y + wy |i 8 ingling i » dreams wi ec at all disa- 
of perfume. As we dashed along I could distinguish ill mingling in my dreams with an effect not 
different tracts of it—now wafted from fields and woods, 


now from streams and gardens. What exquisite care | 


. ° all 
| greeable, I sank to sleep, from which I did not waxe 
till a pearly tender light had thrown over nature & ne¥ 
— ee ' : || style of coloring, and the peasants were passing Us ™ 
in ministering to his common creatures Providence has | ~*- oy \ I 


: small parties by the road-side. By and by we came 
taken, who not only supplies our real wants, but who : P ’ ) : 


° . ] 
; is cal ‘ r { i, ras % rely deserted 
has thus shed upon the air these soothing influences. || ® small town in Saxony. It was as entirel) 
The clear sky and bright stars thus seen throughout the 


whole night, become objects of new interest, and { could || 


as a theatre would be at the same hour, but it ¥® 
heavily hung with garlands, and we passed sever® 
times under a massy chain of evergreens and flower 
/extending from house to house across the street. I 
forget what féte it was which had been celebrated the 
day before. 


almost fancy myself one of the shepherd people who, in 
the beautiful plains of Babylon and Egypt, in the early 
ages of the world, first began the study of those | 
wonderful bodies. Since that period, how many a || 
great mind has occupied itself with unravelling the 
secrets of this boundless region. From Thales and Py- | 
thagoras, to Ptolemy and Copernicus, from Tycho Every period of life has its peculiar prejudices: 
Brahe, to Galileo, Kepler, Deseartes and Newton. Each || whoever saw old age, that did not applaud the ps 


immortal spirit bas raised itself to that sublime height | and condemn the present times ?— Montaigne. 
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THE 


Original. 


THE BARD‘S IDEAL. 


3Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ATALANTIS,’ ‘ THE YEMASSEE,’ ETC. | 


‘*Shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
The bodiless thought—the spirit of each spot— 
Of which, even now, I share, at times, th’ immortal lot.” 
Byron—Childe Harold. 


Not like the rest, an image still retreating, 
That wooes in mockery and but wooes to fly— 
Sill, as at first, thy lovely presence meeting, 
Soothes the dark shades that gather on mine eye; 
Beneath thy morning glance the gloom is fleeting, 
The tempest’s self subsides into a sigh, 
And thousand darting forms, the exile greeting, 
Restore his youth—persuade him of ita sky. 


II. 


Rose of the enamor’d heart, as soft as glowing, 
Star of the vex’d and tempest troubled soul, 
Shining with hallowed beam upon its flowing, 
Silvering the waters that must ever roll ; 
Bird of the mazy note, the song bestowing, 
Whose tones come o’er us with a strange control; 
Leaf, bud, and flower, for each affection growing, 
Gladd’ning each sense and rousing up the whole. 


Ill. 


Bright shadow of the being we desire, 
When, from our feet, the mortal clog is gone; 
That keep’st the virgin voices of the lyre, 
And know’st to wake them into living tone; 
Unsleeping watcher of that sacred fire, 
Perpetual-springing, near the eternal throne 
Whose every hour of tendance, brings us nigher 
The only realm of rapture ever known. 


Iv. 


Sweet voice, that in the forest calls upon me, 
When woods are dim and falling shadows deep ; 
Dear smile, that midst the gloom of night has won me, 
To love her coming, and with love to weep ; 
And, when the strifes of fortune have undone me, 
Whose murmuring blessings to my bosom creep— 
Sufficent solace, though the world may shun me, 
My sad heart, in that heppiest faith to keep. 


Vv. 


With pow’r to hallow where thy foot is planted, 
And wake the blossom into being there ; 

With smile to make the saddest home enchanted, 
And break the iron sceptre of despair ; 

1 pant to find thee, as the hart hath panted, 

For the cool brooks when flying fast in fear ; 

ith staggering limbs, and spirit dim and daunted, 

The hunter on his fanks the danger near. 


W 


BARD'S 


IDEAL. 


| 
Come to me with thy voice of loftiest power, 

|| And quell the demon raging in my breast; 

| Lead me, thou gentle! to thy shady bow’r, 

| And lull me in thy snowy arms to rest; 

Above my head, oh! hang thy sweetest flow’r, 

|| And wake the song-bird slumbering in his nest, 
| Nor let me measure the departing hour 

|| When thou hast made me thus, so truly, blest! 
Vil. 
|| Back, lead me, to the long estranged dwelling, 


| The sweet white cottage by the lake’s green side; 


|, Once more that prattling strain, from streamlet welling 


Above the grassy marge that strove to hide; 
Bring me my wings—the birds for ever swelling 
A fond spring carol, winter’s steps to chide, 
And then, that sleepless hopa the rest excelling, 


That, through my homage, still sustained my pride. 


| 


Vill. 
| 
They come—I hear thy silver sounds decreeing! 


Ah, truest !—thou art pow’r in love array’d— 
Love is the essence of thy birth and being, 
At the heart’s portals are thy dwellings made ; 


| 
| 
| 


Thou cheer’st the exile from the cold world fleeing, 


| Thou guid’st him fondly to the sacred shade; 
All-tifting, all-endowing and all-freeing— 
Ah, generous! they are here with whom I played. 


1X. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| In thee they rise, in thee they gather round me, 
| The crowding hopes and images of youth; 
Each spell that won, each phantasy that bound me, 
|| Assuasive yet, as if they still were sooth ; 

With all to win, no tone or look to wound me, 


| With cheeks all tenderness and eyes all ruth, 


No form forgot, no friend that boyhood found me, 

No smile that cheer’d me, and that seem’d like truth. 

H X. 

Bright as the morning when the sun is blushing, 

| Soft as the rainbow when the storm is o’er; 

| Sweet as the zephyr o’er the still lake rushing, 
Dear as the holy shrine the good adore ; 

Winning as waters through the forest gushing, 

| Soothing as hopes that come when we deplore; 

| Blessing as airs that say the storm is hushing, 
And sweet as dreams that bid us weep no more. 


| XI. 

| Thou hast the charm—in thee is all the sweetness, 

_ Of bud and bird, and flow’r, and ray, and hue; 

_ Thine eye hath all the light, thy step the fleetness, 
Thou art the soul, the sun, the pure, the true; 

I look for thee at morn, and in thy splendor, 

I ask not for the presence of the sun; 

_ And in thy blue eyes and their aspect tender, 

| Still deem the heaven above, and they, are one. 


I w. @ &. 








BEAUTY 


Original, 


IN THE 


NIGHT-WATCHES. 


|| Sway’d to her footsteps—while the joy of song 


BEAUTY IN THE NIGHT-WATCHES; 


A VISION. 


BY THE LATE GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I nap been treading the broad terraces 

That circle the great capitol. A light 

Ilung over the hush’d city—and the skies 
Were eloquent with stars—those monitors, 
That speak in such deep language to the soul. 
And with me there walked one, whose spirit lov’d, 
E’en as my own—to travel the vast fields 

Of the unbounded Future, and the Past— 
Those lands without horizon !—One, who lov’d 
To fathom the deep places of the mind— 

That yet seem all unfathom’d !—to go in 

To those Golcondas of philosophy, 

Where gleams the jewelfy of mysteries— 
Those bright things, but uncertain—that for aye 
Allure but never satisfy—whose best light 

But beams upon the wonders of the soul, 

The marvels of this strange Intelligence, 

But sheds no radiance beyond the tomb. 

We parted—and the visions of that world 

Of which we hear the voices—but see not— 
Were round me, as with slow and dreamy step, 
I enter’d my dim chamber; and I turn’d 


To my still pillow, as accompanied 


With thoughts that did take shapes—and had become 


A shadowy band about me. 

As I slept, 
A creature of that beauty that awakes 
Our prayers and tears—that beauty, which of old 
Made our heart thankful as we hallow’d it, 
And worship’d as the idol of our life, 
Came palpably before me. She was one 
That I had lov’d in my heart’s morning—one, 
O’er whom the music of young Passion fell, 
When I first touch’d’ its wire. One I had lov’d, 
When Woman was an angel from the sky, 
With whom I should tread upward to that home! 
Her beauty was still wonderful—her eye 
Beam'd with that blue intensity, that made 
Its lustre and its loveliness in life, 
But a new glory started from its deep, 
And a strange brilliancy, like that of stars, 
Gleam'd from its fountain home! Upon her brow 
Something celestial sat—as in the years 
When I bow’d to it, and my leaping heart 
Told the unbought confession of my love. 
A paleness, only as it comes in dreams— 
So like the pallidness of sculpture !—seem’d 
Thron’d there in purity. Her golden hair 
Hung like a cloud about her—snadowing 
The form it could not hide—where Beauty spake, 
In tones of that sweet mastery, which lips 
Will sometimes give to creatures of this earth. 
Oh! what a spirit had she, as she rose 
Into the light of years !—how her laugh-rang! 


Was ever on her tongue—the melody 
Of a fine heart, that knew not blight nor tears! 
And such she stood before me in that dream— 


| I saw the glitt’ring eye—I heard the laugh 


| Ring from the grave, as I had heard it once, 


Like music, ring amid the joyousness 
Of hearth and hall; as I had heard it once, 
When troops of friends were round her—and her yoirs 


| Fell like a tone of magic on the ear. 


| I heard—but my heart echoed—and my joy 


| Seem’d a strange joy of fear—that joy which comes, 


| Shadow’d with terror, but enthrals us still— 


That knows no sound in language, that can tell 


Of what it whispers, when the stilly night 


Unpeoples the far grave, and marshals up 


| Its tenants to your pillow—with their wands 


That beckon to the cold futurity, 
And write new records of forgotten time ! 
I heard—TI saw. And as that jewell’d eye 


Fell on me, and one near me, that I lov’d, 


| E’en us a brother—with a shivering shriek, 


| There was a spell upon me. 


And a loud laugh, I turned—and shrunk—and gaz'd 
I would ask 

Things of the cloudy land from which she came, 
But my lip quiver’d, and my palsied tongue 


Knew nought of utterance. I would ask her eye, 


| By eye’s glance questioning, on what it look’d 


From the great starry pathway of the soul— 
But my gaze grew forgetful—as the gaze 


| Of him, who, like a spectre, walks the crowd, 


With his sight’s veil uplifted, but with night 


| Upon his eye-balls.—I would ask her heart, 
| If its pulsations told that tale of earth, 


That they once told—strong—yet in, purity— 


|| When I was bow’d to win it, and adore ! 
|| But awe was on my spirit—and I stood 
| Dumb in that angel-presence, as tho’ power 


And spell of fiend was on me, from that home 


|| Where fiends ride chaos in their revelry ! 


But who might dream the glitter of that eye 

On her who leant upon me 7?—They had been 
Sisters in life, nor yet in death estranged— 

For she had smooth’d her pillow—and had wept 


| Her farewell over it, when words were gone! 
| They had been sisters—and had walk’d the fields, 


The garden and the hall—arm still in arm, 


|’ Till the child’s years were merg’d in womanhood, 
And sorrow mark’d the record of their days! 
|| And now, from the dim kingdom of the tomb, 


The lost one rose upon us, like the sound 


Of scarce remember’d music—wildering, 


|| Yet blessed to the soul it renovates. 


|| Yet she, her best-lov'd, and her last, beheld, 


And shudder’d as she gaz’d—and to me clung 


_In prayer for mercy, 'mid that palsying joy! 


|| It could not last. 


I struggled—and I woke. 


|| My hand was press’d upon my beaded brow, 


i! 
i 
i 


And my wet hair about my temples hung, 
While my heart echoed, as though stirr’d by sound 


How sprang she on her path, where flowers and bloom ‘ Of a war trumpet! 





THE FOREST LEAVES.---TURN THE PAGE.---ETC. 


Original. Maiden, while thine eye doth rove 
: oie . -Po O’er some magic tale of love, 
PRS FOP SR SPP EYRE Now in hope and now despair 
; - Turn the page—what see’st thou there ? 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Man of mammon, ever seen 
Art sorry for the forest-leaves ? | O’er thy ledger poring keen, 
That all neglected, sere and dry, Life and soul thou’st given for gain, 
Partake no renovating gale, Turn the page—thou’st read in vain. 


id her voice No drop of mercy from the sky ? 


Man, before whose thoughtful eye 

! So late, upon the airy bough, Earth and time go sweeping by, 

-h comes, In beauty, health, and pride elate, Thou hast turned another page 

= They leap’d, they danc’d, they woo'd the breeze, | In the volume of thine age. 

tell Exulting in their high estate. : 

Every year that fades and dies 

They drank the shower, they caught the beam, Leaves a lesson for the wise, 

They inly thrill’d with rapture’s sigh, And from every page they turn 


As music from the warbling train, Truth and wisdom deep they learn. 


Their minstrel-tenants, floated by. 


November came—they shuddering fell, 


The plague-spot mark’d them, deep and sore.— aan 
‘ | Original. 
Thrust like the leprous mourner forth, 


To see their greenwood home no more.— \ TO THE HUDSON. 


and gaz’d. 


Sweet friends we’ve had—who made the tree 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


‘ame, Of life, as beautiful, and fair; 


Bright kling in the dew 
right sparkling in the dews of youth, The writer's first passage up the Hudson was on a tranquil 


! night at the close of summer, a clear moonshine making the 
They pal’d! They fell! Deploring Love || stars pale in the deep sky. Nothing could exceed the loveli- 
|| ness of the scene, as doubling point after point, the river at 
|; each turn revealed a new aspect of beauty, It was no longer 
|| the majestic Hudson, sweeping its proud waters to the ocean, 
And wept like those by Babel’s stream. bearing a fleet upon its bosom, and making a grand highway for 
|| wealth and luxury; buta graceful, sentient creature, with an 

onward purpose, gliding amid the hills, and smiling as it over- 
| came the obstacles in its path. 


And all untouch’d by pain or care. 


Beheld them vanish as a dream, 
And Music bow'd upon her harp, 


Yet fell they not to rise again? 

Thro’ Him who hath the power to save, 
Thro’ Him who for his followers rent 

The bondage of the insatiate grave ? /On! river, gently as a wayward child 


He will not break the bruised leaf 
r Wild eddying o’er the frost-bound plain, 


me Nor cast away the contrite soul, 


| I saw thee ’mid the moonlight hills at rest— 

|| Capricious yhing, with thine own beauty wild, 

|| How did’st thou still the throbbings of thy breast! 

|| Rude headlands were about thee, stooping round 
As if amid the hills to hold thy stay; 

| But thou did’st hear the far-off ocean sound, 

| Inviting thee from hill and vale away 

|| To mingle thy deep waters with its own; 

TURN THE PAGE. | And, at that voice, thy steps did onward glide, 

e fields, | Onward from echoing hill and valley lone ; 


Joy! joy! they died to live again. 


Original. 


BY on REV. . H. CLINCH. | Like thine, oh, be my course—nor turned aside, 
|| While listing to the soundings of a land, 

}} - . . . 

| That like the ocean call invites me to its strand. 


anhood, 

3! Stupent, by the lamp’s pale light, 

mb, Turn the page—what greets thy sight ? ec: ——- 
Dogmas new of earthly lore, 
Wisdess—never ecanned befere. I Mowery, being the common scale 

Of things by measure, weight, and tale, 

In all th’ affairs of church and state, 

’Tis both the balance and the weight; 

Money is the sov’reign power, 

That all mankind falls down before: 

Reader of historic lore, i Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all, 

Dark the events thou connest o’er, That men divine and sacred call: 

Deeds of blood and deeds of pain ; For what's the worth of any thing, . 

Turn the page and break the chain. But so much money as t’will bring —Hudibras. 


Poet! o'er thy page of snow 

Mournful strains, like tear drops, flow; 
Hope would fain thy woes assuage 
Change thine hand and turn the page. 





THE UNION OF THE STATES. 


Original. vanished into the distant past. The very spot whic! 

THE UNION OF THE STATES. | they occupied, has become, in some instances, despite 
of their imagined immortality, a matter of extreme 

BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. uncertainty. They blazed for awhile, like the meteo, 
} . . P wie ; 

| on the brow of night, with surpassing brilliancy, by 


“The star-spangled banner, oh, long may it wave, soon their beauty and glory were obscured in the dark. 


’ ¥ ve 1? . 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! ness of a seven-fold night. And thus, their, Meter 
Ir is a sage, no less than trite aphorism, that exces- exhibits, in characters of light, the solemn and momer. 
sive prosperity, in the course of events, necessarily be- tous truth, that political prosperity invariably generates 


gets disastrous adversity. If we carefully inspect the | those countless forms of corruption, which weaken and 


career of a single individual, or the embodied history of | 1™pair, and, in the event, violently prostrate the edifice 


the human race, we shall discover the most indubitable | 0f national power and grandeur. “ At length the young 


evidences of the correctness of this maxim. Indeed, | disease, which must subdue, grows with the growth, 


an exception to this universal law would be, peculiarly, and strengthens with the strength.” 


a rara avis,’ and would be much more difficult to be If the preceding suggestions be correct, it is highly 


found than those verdant oases, which are so sparsely fitting that we should occasionally survey the condition 


scattered over the arid bosom of the desert. Such "4d the prospects of our favored Republic ; it is pecv. 


being the case, that individual evinces the utmost | /iatly appropriate that we should examine our present 


stretch of wisdom, who conscious of the mutability of _PTopitious circumstances as contrasted with the earlies 
and gloomiest periods of our country’s history. Th 


external objects, never permits the dreamy listlessness 
“ tide of time ”’ is continually bearing us on farther aud 


of a presumptuous security to overpower his spirit. 
farther from the auspicious era when our country’s freé- 


He is most prudent and sagacious, who fondly seizes, 
I ) ' 
dom was achieved, and we are becoming rapidly cor 


and eagerly appropriates to his own use, those precepts 
taminated by the malignant influence of the same giant 


power, which trampled into ruin the republics of ant: 
quity. It needs not the ken of a “ prophet, or the so 
of a prophet,” to predict with mathematical precision 


of experience, which are so legibly traced on every 
page of the recorded transactions of men endowed with 
like infirmities and passions with himself. By investi- ‘ 

coun 


gating the origin, the progress, and the termination of nish 
: . ° - - nis 

human conduct, he will be able to discover the obscure |, the future and utter extermination of our happy Union Rh 

relations of cause and effect; and, in this way, will 


often discern the most abrupt contrasts firmly united in 


. : . ah. son ¥ 

unless a redeeming influence is sent abroad to avert th 
in v 
march of the destroyer. A prosperity unbounded and a 


+s . . a cove 
unparalleled, a surprizing increase of population, and c 


the impenetrable mysteries of providential enactment. | avefal 
“Gs : “es rfu 
And thus, by making the unerring course of the “ Divi- 


nity, who shapes our ends,” he will learn, in his own 


territory, and power, the incessant clashing of multilr- 
specie 
‘ 


light, 
faint 
darkn 
/ found, 
worst 
of hur 
integri 
otsm | 


rious opposing interests, sectional jealousies, and politi 
cal rivalries—these are all combined to diminish the 
lustre of public virtue, and to extinguish the effulgest 
glories of these blood-bought states. 

We are fast forgetting, in the overweening pride of 
national might and character, that, once, these power 
ful states were compelled to struggle in desperate cor 
flict for their very existence. We gaze, with emotion 
of inexpressible rapture, at the rapid advancement of 


province of duty and of usefulness, to select and to 
avoid, to choose and to reject, as the experience of by- 
gone ages may direct. 

Nor is the priceless wisdom derived from history 
of less moment to men, in reference to their public | 
than to their private affairs. The same general laws 
of action, which govern man as an individual, regulate 


also the concerns of societies and kingdoms. The for- 
‘ teeling 


to age 
the pai 
But 
applic 
sity of | 
a high 
The m: 
imbedd 


basis oO 


our country towards the zenith of dignity and grandeur 
‘and the memory of the humble outset of her politica 
| being is obliterated from the mind. We glance an ey 
athwart the wide expanse of our valleys, we scale the 


tunes of the mass are equally as variable and uncertain | 
as ‘are those of the isolated member of the human spe- 
cies; and no extraneous resource whatever, can pre- 


serve them unharmed against the operations of similar 
. “ ° om ‘ . een . . | we 

accidents. A boundless extent of territory, a prolific almost inaccessible summits of our mountains 

behold the hardy oaks of a century, falling before 


axe of the adventurous pioneer in our western forests 
and the deep shades of that vast wilderness fast merg™s 
in the brilliant light of civilization and improvemet 
cities and villages springing into life as by magic, ev" 
medium to honor, and authority and wealth thronge wperst 
with impetuous aspirants, the sails of our commerc® ightene 
enterprize unfurled in every clime, and courting ever) they mu 
breeze; we view all this, we are delighted and @ And the 
tranced at the sight, and we are not inclined to reme™ dissemi: 
ber that instability is inscribed on every thing bene® The pul 
the sun, and that the fabric of our government, majes” truth ; 


: . . " - Te 

flourished in the olden time, and whose names are | and symmetrical as it now appears, is subject to the 
. ‘ an : jeel¥ 

heralded by the trampet of Fame? They have all been | same laws of durability and decay, which are _ re 

7 { Gos. frame-w, 


levelled in the dust, and their pomp and grandeur have |ordained for all nations by the providence © ie 
po 


population, munitions of war, embattled hosts, and all 
the imposing paraphernalia of aggression and defence, 
are not always an effectual preservation against a 
nation’s dechne, and its ultimate and entire extinction. | 
The history of the past is fruitful in lessons on this sub- 
ject. The proudest and the mightiest empires of earth 
have met with the most signal, and decisive, and tre- 
mendous overthrow. Where is Thebes, with her splen- 
did monuments and her hundred gates? Where is 
with her magnificent towers and 


o Babylon the Great,’ 
bulwarks ? and where are Ninevah, and Sparta, and 
Troy, and the long catalogue of mighty cities, which || 
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/found, in all his extended annals, in his best and his | 


THE 





UNION OF THE 


157 


STATES. 


How necessary is it then that we should ever cherish || manship of a perfect artist, as our lapsed nature will 


the recollection, amidst our rapid growth and conse- | permit. 


quent prosperity, that these very blessings, as we are | 


apt to esteem them, may be the very ntihdneennttilanl sive tooth of decay. 
How indispen- || mighty, could avail to overturn the edifices, nor could 


employed to work out our destruction. 
sably requisite that we should frequently compare the | 


manhood with the infancy of our beloved country, its |! 


It is not composed of materials which will 
perish in the using, nor will it ever yield to the corro- 
No external power, however 


any internal weakness suffice to cause it to collapse and 
fall. Enemies within and without, may bring every 


early struggles with its final triumphs, and its present || conceivable instrument of destruction to bear against it, 


elevated stand, thet we may thus be the better prepared 


to guard against danger, and to maintain the lofty emi- | abortive. 
| and consequent horrors, the public mind must become 


gence, which we now so nobly occupy. 


There is one method, and only one, by which, with 


|| debased, and public morals must become extinct. 


| but their most vigorous exertions will prove utterly 


In order to disunion, and all its attendant 


An 


|| our unbounded prosperity, we can escape those ter- ordinate attachment to self must predominate over a 


rific calamities, which have desolated many of the fairest | 
‘portions of the world, and that is the predominance of 
‘moral principle among the people. It was moral prin- 


| generous and manly spirit of concession, and mere party 
| feeling and interest must gain an ascendancy over an 


| expanded affection fur the Union before the spectre of 


ciple that pervaded the breasts, and ruled the conduct || desolation shall laugh in triumph over the broken frag- 


of the founders of our liberty, and to this were they 


indebted for their brilliant exploits and glorious suc- | 
ess | government, which bespeaks, with emphasis, its perpe- 
purged away from those extraordinary men; the |) 


The common infirmities of our nature seemed to | 


lave of self was absorbed in their more passionate love | 
of country. The minor impulses of feeling retired 
sbashed, and truth, wisdom, humanity and justice pre- 
eminently controlled their hearts and governed their | 
councils. | 
nish a set of men, who will bear a moment’s compari- | 
son with those devoted spirits. History is ransacked 
in vain to find a parallel. Pore over its pages from 


cover to cover. They are crimsoned with blood, and | 


awfully polluted and disfigured with the marks of every || concerns. 


species of infamy and crime. The scattered rays of | 
light, which beam forth here and there, are like the 1 
faint glimmerings of a taper in a world of midnight | 
darkness. Nothing in the character of man can be | 


Worst estate, so much exempt from the natural frailty | 
ofhuman nature, as the immaculate purity, the stern | 
integrity, the guiltless purpose, and the unalloyed patri- 
otism of the Fathers of the Revolution. Let but these | 
feelings influence their posterity, and then, from age | 
to age shall our course be surely and swiftly onward in | 
the path of peace and honor and prosperity. 

But it is not merely as an abstract truth of universal | 
‘pplication, that we have urged the imperative neces- | 
sty of moral principle among the people. There exists | 
thigh and peculiar reason for its existence among us. 1 
The massive pillars of our social compact are deeply | 
imbedded in the moral sense of our countrymen. The || 
basis of our republican institutions was laid, and the H 
‘uperstructure was reared by sentiment—virtuous, en- | 
lightened sentiment, and by the same efficient means | 
they must be supported, or they will crumble into ruins. 
And the encouragement presented us to labor for the 
dissemination of such sentiments, is abundant indeed. 
The public mind is strongly awake to the reception of | 
truth; and moral influences can now be exerted with | 
mmarkable appropriateness and commanding effect. 

There cannot exist the shadow of a doubt that the | 
frame-work—the bone and muscle and sinew, of our | 
Politic is as near an approximation to the work- 
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Neither ancient nor modern days can fur- | 





ments of the once beautiful fabric of American freedom. 


There is one characteristic peculiar to our form of 


tuity, if only the public conscience is sufficiently sensi- 
tive, and that is its eminent adaptation to promote the 
highest good of ail its various subjects. A just and 
impartial administration would communicate peace and 
happiness alike to all. There is no vital centre, “ the 
heart of hearts,” the fountain of being and prosperity, 
slightly connected with remote extremities, to which 
scarcely reaches the genial current of metropolitan 
favor. Each state is a sovereignty within itself, with 
powers reserved amply sufficient to manage its own 
The federal Union is a treaty between dif- 
ferent states, separately independent, in which is drawn, 
as plainly as with a pencil of light, the lines of limit 
between functions delegated and reteined. The gene- 
ral government is thus relieved from the oppressive 
cares of state legislation, and from a multiplicity of 
local matters, which would distract its attention, and 
perplex its councils. 

The great and striking beauty of this system is, that 
it attaches to every member of the confederacy an equal 
value and importance. This is an object of no trivial 


Though they may be leagues asunder, 


|] Consequence. 


| and though mountains and rivers may intervene between 


them, yet they can and mwat participate alike in the 
blessings and privileges of the Union. Indeed, if the 
number of the states should be increased to any con- 
ceivable extent, there exists no plausible reason why 
they might not as readily and easily be united ander 
one administration, as are those, which now compose 
this happy republic. As that grand and indefinable 
law of nature—the law of gravitation—retains im their 
orbits the countless worlds, which revolve in the im- 
mensity of space, and binds them together in majestic 
harmony of movement; so the great and universal law 
of sympathy and a common interest may, ‘till the world 
grows old and dies, run through and connect these 
states into one mighty body, cherishing, enlightening, 
and invigorating the whole. 

The suggestions, which we have thus advanced, 


necessarily induce us to recur to the position with 


which we starved in the outset, that our existence, as a 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 


nation, depends on an illuminated, exalted, and puri- But only the sad train 

fied public sentiment. The religion of Him, who ex-|| Of strangers, mourning in their unknown tongue, 
pived on Calvary, with its severe exactions, its Hea- | Breathe, as they bear their dead, the funeral strain 
venly deetrines, and its sublime morality, is the very The graves among. 

key-atone of our political arch. With this we are || Die Wenbe oh? walsttneed Dhter, 

secure, whatever else may betide us; without it we are And the dark-bearded soldier idly pass— 
in constant and imminent peril, whatever else we may Crossing, ot eve, the wide end dveeiy moor, 
possess. Wealth and Honor are nothing. Science and ; 
Literature are nothing. Intelligence, as widely dif- 
fused as the air of heaven, is nothing. A happy form 
of goverment ia nothing. A soil rich as is that which 


Thro’ the rank grass. 


But of the stranger’s mound, 
Heaped with the blossoming wild-flower and the weed, 
As slow with sauntering step they pace the ground, 


spreads out its broad bosom to an Italian sky; an at- 
They take no heed. 


mosphere redolent with the spicy aroma of Arabia 
Felix; these are “ nothing and vanity” for the preser- | No sacred tear e’er fell, 

vation of republican institutions, unless the glorious || Nor heartfelt sob of keen regretful tone, 
gospel of the Redeemer of man attune the heart and || As they might stop thy foreign name to spell 
mind of man to the practice of those public virtues, ! Upon the stone. 


which the Bible alone can teach. Neither the walls It matters not, poor dust ! 


nor towers of mighty Babylon nor the imperial city— || F,. there be those far in thine own green lands 
nor the wealth of Craesus—nor the morals of Socrates Who, though they sce not the Sanevent bust 
nor Seneca—nor the beauty and verdure of Parnassus— That o’er thee stands, 

nor the sparkling waters of Castalia—neither science : : 
nor letter. nor philosophy nor poetry nor eloquence, Yet bend in fancy there, 
could preserve the republics of antiquity from one and And —- the flowery wreath, and dress the bier, 
the same downward current to the yawning gulf of And o’er thy ashes breathe the votive prayer, 
degradation and ruin. And the reason is perfectly 
obvious. The scriptures, with their conservative influ- The sister and the child, 

ences were not there. The religion of the contemned | That little blooming blossom thou did'st love, 


Nazarene was not there to impart to public and private || Their sighs will waft across the ocean wild, 


And drop the tear. 


morality its proper support, to confine it to its proper Like Noah’s dove, 

standard, to restrain its versatilities, and to give to And their fast streaming eyes 

honor and truth and virtue, “a local habitation and a || Will deeply mourn thee, and their aching heart 
name.” The nations of antiquity were all corrupted by || Following thy freed spirit to the skies, 
excessive prosperity, and their glory departed ; and so | Where new thee ast. 

will all human greatness and grandeur utterly fade , 


: ; And we who gaily crossed 
away, unless its colorings be drawn from the empyreal | |__. ay 
|| With thee the blue Atlantic’s wide expanse, 


And tracked the Seine, and down the Rhone were tossed 


Thro’ smiling France, 


light of Heaven. 


Original. And thro’ sweet Arno’s vale, 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN | And the green plains where fair Italia mourns— 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, And all her Ruins tell their mournful tale 
Like funeral urns. 
Who was drowned by the upsetting of a passage-boat, | 


the D be. in May 1839 And we, whose footsteps trod 
on the Danube, in May , 


With thee, the mountain solitudes of Greece, 
Tracing the grass-grown marbles of her sod— 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JR. wee. . 
Her Shrines of Peace. 


By the wild Danube’s shore, And we, who tracked the Nile 
Amid the moss-grown urns and sloping stones | In his bright journey over Egypt's waste, 
Of a strange burial-place, rest thy bones |, And from the Pyramids caught the lovely smile 
For ever more! \ At sunset cast. 


There, where the weeping willow And we, who walked the plain 
Droops its light tassels in the rushing wave, || Of Galilee, and lone Judea’s hill, 
Sprinkling thy sod with tears from the blue billow, || And heard the Syrian shepherd’s plaintive strain 
Is scooped thy grave. The twilight fill. 


The tolling bell H Oh! ever shall we keep 
Of the rude Russian village, never sends For thee, the lamp of grief in memory’s hall, 
To thy obscure and melancholy cell, And o’er the far spot where thy ashes sleep, 
Thy sorrowing friends— Our tears let fall. 
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SEA-SHORE EC 


Original. 


A SEA-SHORE SHO. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Atone—and on the smooth, hard, sandy shore of the 
boundless sea. A lovelier morning never dawned upon 
the world of nature. Oh, how balmy, how clear, how 


soul-subduing, how invigorating is the air. Calmness | 
sits throned upon the unmoving clouds, whose colors | 


are like the sky, only of a deeper hue. The green waves 
with their undulating swell, come rolling in upon the 


sand, making a p/aintive music sweeter than the blended | 


harmonies of a thousand instruments. Would that I 
might leap in, and wrestle with them, and, when over- 


come with fatigue, lay my heated brow upon those cool | 


and watery billows, rocked to and fro as in a cradle, 


while my lullaby would be the moaning of the sea. The || 


mists of morning are all dispelled, and the glorious 
sunshine, emblem of God’s love, is bathing with effulgent 
light the ocean before me, and behind me, the mountains 


Look—how the 


and valleys of my own loved country. 


white-caps chase each other along the watery plain, like 


milk-white steeds, striving in their freedom to oustrip 
the breeze. Whence comes this breeze, and whither is 


itgoing? Three days ago, at set of sun, it spread its 


wings near to a spring in the sandy desert of Africa, |! 


where acaravan of camels and horses and men had halted 
forthe night. Its course is onward, and, at the dawn- 
ing of to-morrow, it will be sporting with the forest- 


trees of the western wilderness. Far as the eye can 


reach, “ the sea is sprinkled o’er with ships,” their white | 


sails gleaming in the sunlight. One of them has just 
returned from India, another from the Pacific and 
another from the Arctic sea. Years have rolled by since 
they departed hence. They have been exposed toa 


thousand dangers, but the great God who holds the | 


ocean in the hollow of his hand, has conducted them in 


safety to their desired homes. How many silent prayers 


of thanksgiving will ascend to heaven, and what a thril- | 


ing and joyous shout will echo to the shore, as those 
mariners drop the anchor in their native waters! Yon- 


der too, are some with their sails just spread, bound to 


the remotest corners of the earth! They seem to re- | 
joice in their beauty and speed, and proud is their bear- || 


ing—but will they ever return ? 


tuture alone can answer. Yonder—on that fisherman’s | 
stake a little sparrow has just alighted, facing the main! | 


Ithas been lured away from the green bowers of home, i 


*y the music of the sea, and is now gazing, perhaps with | 
feelings kindred to my own upon the most magnificent 1 
‘ructure of the Almighty hand. But see—it spreads | 
‘s Wings again, and is dashing towards the water, fear- | 


sand free. Ah! it has gone too near, for the spray 
olstens its wing! There—there it goes, frightened 


‘ack to its native woodland! That little bird, so fur as 


‘8 Importance and power are concerned, seems to me a 


emblem of the mind of man; and this mighty, ever | 
‘eaving, and boundless ocean, an appropriate symbol 


# the mind of God. 


Alas! the shadowy | 


Original. 


THE WISH. 


| We had been listening to one of the sweetest voices with 
|| which mortal was ever blessed. A gentleman, for whose enter- 
tainment music had been introduced, arose to bid “ farewell.” 
Approaching the minstrel of the evening he took her hand, and 
|| with a tone indicative of the deepest feeling, he exclaimed— 
| ‘* May I one day hear your voice among the angels.” 
I tHank thee, gentle minstrel, for the rapture of the 
hour, 
| That long shal! live in memory with deeply moving 
power! 
| While listening to thy syren notes my spirit seemed 
to rise 
' Above the gathered mists of life and revel in the skios. 


The world hath holy ministries, and thine the blissful 
doom 

'To steal around the burdened heart and dissipate its 
gloom. 

A harp unseen of thousand strings dwells ever in thy 
breast, 

And pours its floods of melody like warblings of the 
blessed ! 


Sweet minstrel, when the lights shall fade that gilds 
thy pathway now, 

| And youth’s first flowers shall withered lie upon thy 
sunny brow, 

May angel harpings whisper peace amid the storms 
of life, 

And like the oil of gladness calm the sweeping tide 
of strife! 


If e’er my favored feet shall tread amid celestial bowers 
And ever to my longing eyes shall bloom undying flowers, 
If ever burst the seraph chaunt upon my listening ear 
’Twill bend to catch the thrilling tones which charmed 
my spirit here. 10NE. 


Original. 
OH, SING THAT GENTLE STRAIN AGAIN. 


BY ANDREW M’MAKIN. 


Ou, sing that gentle strain again, 
And | will list the while, 

Its notes will soothe my bosom’s pain 
My aching heart beguile. 

Fair reason wand’ring from her track 
In trouble’s darkest hour, 

Hath oft been lured in gladness back 
By Masic’s soothing power. 


Oh, take thy dulcet lute again, 
And breathe its magic spell, 
Its tones will soon my soul enchain, 
As in some fairy dell ;— 
Like some poor wand'ring flutt’ring dove 
Beneath the serpent’s gaze, 
In vain it strives to soar above, 
Or ‘scape the dazzling maze. 





I'LL SPEAK OF THEE, I'LL LOVE THEE TOO! 


WORDS BY MAURICE M. G. DOWLING—MUSIC BY MARIA B. HAWEs 
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%—Thro’ youth’s gay scene, in riper age, And my responsive pledge shall be, 
In later life’s concluding stage, I'll speak of thee, I'll love thee too, 
Dying shall thoughts of thee engage Fondly and with affection true, 
My memory, remember then remember me, Pure as yon sky's celestial blue 
Remember 2!1 I bave said to thee, My love shall be, my love shall be, 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Love anp Mapness or Tasso: Alexander V. Blake.—We || 
have looked anxiously for these volumes, knowing well that the 
author was most competent for the task, being himself a poet 
and a scholar. And now that they have appeared, we are free 
to confess that he has come up to our highest expectations. It | 
is evident that he has brought a fervent love of his subject to | 
the undertaking, with a thorough knowledge of the character 
and genius of Tasso, added to both an assiduity of research || 
most remarkable. The system he has pursued in the composi- || 
tion of the work will be better understood’in his own words, | 
and serve to show its nature. “ Few points of literary history, 
therefore, are more interesting, or more obscure, than the Love, 
Various conjec- 
tures respecting them have been offered ; none, perhaps, entirely 
The value of those which follow will depend on | 


the madness, and the imprisonment of Tasso. 


satisfactory. 
their probability, and that, again, on the number of incidents 
collected and compared, and the candor and sagacity employed 
in their collection. To draw as far as possible from his own | 
writings, whatever of light they may afford concerning the most 

doubtful events of his life is the object of this essay.” The 

mode of pursuing such researches is familiar toevery one, truth 

is discovered by a close analysis of circumstantial evidence, and 

doubt remains only where a sufficient knowledge of minute facts, 

or sufficient skill and patience in comparing them is wanting. We 

shall only add, that it is one of the most valuable publications 

which for some time has emanated from the press, and an honor 

to the genius of its author. 


Ruins oF & Prothers.—tf for 
nothing else than the excellent taste displayed in the selection 


Ancient Cities: Harper 
of works published in the Family Library, Harper & Brothers 
are deserving of great praise. Not one volume as yet has ap- 
peared but of acharacter to advance the interests of knowledge, 
The present work is another notable 
addition to this series. It is the essence of the writings of those 


science, and morality. 


authors who have made these objects of antiquity their study, | 
selected from the best material the British Museum could fur- 

nish. No person should neglect becoming the possessor of 
these cheap and intellectual volumes, in themselves a library 

of ancicut history. 


Democracy: Harper & Brothers.—Such a work as this ought | 
to be deeply studied by every American citizen, elucidating as 
It is writ- | 
ten with considerable impartialiiy, free of all party prejudice, 


it most clearly does the true theory of Democracy. 


and demonstrating most ably, that Republican government is 


| in 1810, six years after her generous devotion. 


a 2 — 


| Exies or Siperia; by Madame Cottin: D. Apyleton § 
Co.—One more of these beautiful miniature publications 


this house. The story is so well known that to praise it (a); 


only praise were we to write, could we bestow upon jt), 


The daughter who conceived ti, 
glorious design of delivering her parents from exile, and w) 


deem here unnecessary. 
carried this design into execution, in spite of the various a 
almost insurmountable obstacles, is not the child of fiction, by 
of nature.” Her name was Praskowja Lupolowa, and x» 
travelled two thousand four hundred English miles alone, 
foot, to solicit the pardon of her father, at St. Petersburg, w) 
had been exiled into Siberia, in 1798. She died at Novogors 
It will be foup 
a very pretty gift for either young or old at this festive se. 
son. 

Tre Vicar or Wakertetp: D. Appleton & Co.—Anothe 
volume of the beautiful miniature edition now publishing of 
valuable works by this enterprizing firm, has been added in th 
form of our old friend, the ‘ Vicar,"—a prettier specimen o/ 
printing and binding cannot be imagined. What more fitting 
in these holidays for a gift? 


Somervitte Hai, and THE Ristinc Tipe: D. Appleton ¢ 
Co.—A pretty volume, containing two delightful stories by a 
authoress who, if we except Mary Howitt, has done more to. 
vance the cause of morality by her pen, than any other living 
writer. Her works should constitute a library of themselves, is 
every family. 


Rassecas; by Dr. Johnson: D. Appleton & Co—This 
celebrated oriental tale has been published in the miniatuare 
library. Those who have read it should readit again—thoe 


who bave not we envy the rich mental repast that awaits them 


D. Appleton & Co.—These beautifi 
essays have been published also in the same elegunt editio 


Go tpsmitn’s Essays: 


of the above publishers. 


FRANCE, ITs KINnc, Wiley & 
Putnam.—This volume will, in the words of its preface, be 


Court, AND GOVERNMENT: 


esteemed for the authentic character and value of its statements 
and views, in the absence of reliable information on the gener! 
subject to which it relates, and the interest which must attach 
to its personal narrative and anecdotes respecting the present 
able monarch on the throne of, France, especially in reference 
to his former travels in this country.” ‘ Three Hours at Sais 
Cloud,’ is an ably written paper, in the conclusion of which te 
author draws a brief, yet so striking a contrast between the op- 
pressed state of European governments, and that of our own 


| happy country and its institutions, that we cordially unite wit 


the only true executive power for the promotion and ‘advance- |, 


ment of the prosperity and welfare of the human race. 


Lives or Anctent Paitosorpners: Harper & Brothers.— 


This work is a translation from the text of the celebrated i 


Fenelon, comprising the lives, opinions, and maxims, of the 
illustrious philosophers of antiquity, from Thales, the founder 
of the lonic sect, born 639 years before our Saviour, and brought 
down to Zeno, the founder of the Stoice, The wantof sucha 
work has been long felt, and we rejoice to find it added to this 
valual.le series of publications. 


Lanman’s History or Micnican: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a condensation of the history, progress, civilization and 
present condition of Michigan, from the larger work prepared 
by the author, under the sanction of a law of that State. It is 
a very excellent summary of the principal objects of interest 
connected with this vast territory, and well worthy of being 


admitted into this class of publications. 


Gems rrom Travetcers: D. Appleton & Co.—A very useful 
assistant to the study of the Holy Scriptures, illustrating such 
passages as are pot quite perspicuous, and affording a know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the Oriental countries. It | 
is beautifully printed, and embellished with nearly one hundred 
well executed wood ongravings. 


him in exclaiming, in the words of the psalinist—* The lives 
are fallen unto me in pleasant places—yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.”” The author, we believe, is General Cass, our min 


ter now in Paris. 


Tue “Carcanet,” a Musical Annual for 1842, is on ov 
table, and we can assure our numerous subscribers it is a work 
in every way worthy of their possessing. Before touching ope 
its intrinsic merits, we prophecy that its elegant appearane 
alone will insure it a place on every drawing-room table, and 
as the face is an index to the mind, so is the exterior of t" 


fe. 
| book to its valuable contents. There are twenty pieces, &* 


sions of the master-minds of Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Meyer 
beer, Donizetti, Paganini, Ole Bull, Mercadante, “ cum mult 
aliis,” The Melodies are" 
various styles and keys. The plaintive, brilliant, the simple 


Signor De Begnis deserves great pre 
r the 


and all of a pleasing character. 


and the ornamental. 
for his own beautiful song in the collection, and also fo 
good taste with which he has enhanced the various Melodies» 
his embellishments, and adapted them to voices of every ©” 
pass. There is a good literal translation in English, of the 
Italian words, by Mr. Paterson. We heartily recommend ths 


book to all professors and amateurs, and as an acceptable ané 
chaste New-Year’s gift, we know of none more appropriat 
The subscription-price is $6, at Signor De Beguis’ resigenct, 
341 Broadway. 
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THEATRICALS. 


<< 


SrurMER, AND OTHER Tates: Lea & Blanchard.—The chief || 
wie in these volumes, is based upon the doctrine of Animal 


Magnetism, in which the authoress appears to be a firm believer. | 


{though it is well told, yet its moral is too pernicious, in as 


much ax we consider it improper to give publicity to crime || 


under the specious garb of sympathy. Sturmer, the hero, and 
Lolette, the heroine, are two personages calculated to do great 


injury to society. Jtis awork that no doubt will find many ad- 


nirersamong the ultra romantic and unthinking novel readers, | 
vetone that should be frowned down by every moralist and | 


fiend of virtue. The other stories are deserving of praise. The 


wuthoress is capable of writing well, but we trust that in future || 


we will be more judicious in the selection of her subjects.— 
Carvill & Co. 


| character of Cromwell. 


163 


paramount to a nation’s veica, that when a monarch who had 
violated his oath, who demanded the surrender of five honest 
men who had opposed his lawless acts, and was refused by the 
| parliament of England, dared to raise his standard of defiance, 
was boldly confronted, and ultimately brought, by his subjects, 
| to the scaffold. Out of such materials one would be apt to be- 
lieve that the dramatist could produce a noble tragedy, Miss 
Mitford, however, has not succeeded. Her composition is 
destitute of interest, of plot, of breadth of character and stage- 
effects, in short of all that is necessary in the construction of 
an acting play. As it now appears, it is merely a celebrated 
epoch in history told in well measured verse, with here and 
there some sparklings of poetry. Mr. Barry sustained the 
We approved of his conception but 


| not of his appearance; he was by far too youthful in counte- 


CLoups AND Sunsuine: Dayton & Sarton.—Under this title 
ve find published a series of addresses delivered by the author- 


es before her pupils in the Jersey Lyceum institute. They | 


we well written, contain many valuable precepts, and are 
illustrated occasionally with instructive anecdotes, Although | 
intended in their present form to serve principally as a remem- 


brance to her pupils, of the instructions they received in the 


shool-room, yet they are equally adapted for the inculcation 
of Scripture principles, and of sound morals and correct man- 


vers among the youthful daughters of all families. We warmly | 


commend this little work to the consideration of parents and 
guardians of youth, 


We return our thanks to the Messrs. Harper for several || 


eegantly bound volumes of the Family Library. At this period 
of the year, when gifts “are the order of the day,” we know 


net of a more valuable one that could be presented than a copy || 


Gewgaws, costing double its price, will be i expended, but we regret to say, it yielded but a poor remunera- 
,™ | 


ofthis publication. 
purchased, accepted, and in a few hours, or days, for ever cast 


| nance. At the period in which the plot is laid, Cromwell was 
| forty-eight or forty-nine years of age, with harsh coarse fea- 
tures, which imparted to him a heavy, repulsive, and much 
older look—but Mr. Barry’s were too placid for the crafty, 


| stern, and cruel puritan—his delivery and deportment were 


good, and but for this drawback upon his performance, it would 
have ranked as one of his best delineations. Mr. Fredericks 
played with discrimination, and looked the unfortunate 
| monarch to the life—perhaps a little more energy would have 
made his personation more effective. Mr. Chippendale dressed 
the character of Bradshaw correctly, and gave to it that stern 
and decided manner for which history reports this individual 
to have been so remarkable. Of Miss 8. Cushman as the 
Queen, we must speak in terms of commendation, She dressed 
|} well and acted with much feeling. All that care or taste 
| could do to procure for this play a favorable reception, was 


tion. 


wide, with hardly a remembrance of them or the giver— || 


whereas, these volumes wili be endurable, and even from the || 


careless and unthinking, occasionally attract attention, recall a | 
thought of the denor, and afford pleasure and instruction. 


|| America, 


THEATRICALS. 


Tut Park.—The danseuse, Ellsler, has again been with us, 
ind, as on her former visits, won every thing for herself and | 
wothing for the management. This, to the uninitiated in thea- 
trical affairs may appear strange, but it is notwithstanding too 
‘we, And why is it so? will naturally enough be the inquiry. | 
We answer, that excepting the nights on which she performs, 
the house is next to being empty, or in the words of the proverb 
“The dinner over, away go the guests.” She is at present | 
the standing dish of a vitiated taste, and wholesome, plain sub- 
‘antial ones, are totally abandoned. It matters little what 
pece or however well it may be performed on the nights of her 
‘performance, a beggarly account of empty boxes is certain 
lo be the result, so that if out of one thousand dollars, (which 
‘wa for the sake of example we will place as the average 
‘mount received on the nights of her performance, although we 
‘eve it to be much less,) she receives a clear half and the 
amegement the other, it will be perceived that with the other | 
tights almost valueless reduces their profit to very little, nay 
muficient to defray the just and necessary expenses. We do 
“tcondemn the management for engaging her, for if they did 
wt others would, but we do the public who lavish wealth and | 

upon the professor of an art which requires little or no mind | 

for its attainment, while the beautiful and intellectual emana- 
‘ous of genius are feft to wither in neglect, or be enacted to a 
‘anty and listless audience. The ballet of the Gipsey has 
wen the only peculiar feature in her recent engagement from 
*hich much war ex pected, but it proved far inferior to her other 
Pieces, It is a meagre, uninteresting affair, and caused great 
‘appointment to her admirers. A tragedy from the pen of Miss 
Mitford, the celebrated authoress, entitled Oliver Cromwell, 
been produced. The scene is laid at that memorable period 
for England one of its brightest glories and most 
privileges; when it was shown that royalty was not 











Bowery.—The spectacle of Napoleon still continues its pros- 
perous career, and is universally allowed to be the most gor- 
geous production which has ever been brought forward in 
As a work of dramatic composition, the piece lays 
little claim to excellence, although the parts of Napoleon and 


|| Sergeant Hubert are equal to many of the best characters among 
| our modern stage productions. 


The former is sustained by Mr. 
C. Mason, whose wonderful likeness to the Emperor as portrayed 
in the engravings of the day, is the theme of admiration among 
| allclasses, Such a personation, were it allowed on the French 

stage, would do more to create another revolution and revive a 

love for the exiled family of Napoleon, than all the intrigues 
| and cabals which have transpired since his downfall. It is one 
of the most graphic transcripts of dramatic art the stage at this 
| day possesses, and should be witnessed by all who cherish the 
| memory of Napoleon. To Mr. M’Cutcheon much praise is due 
| for his touching performance of the old and attached Hubert. 

Of the other dramatis persone, we will say nothing. Of the 

scenery we must speak in the warmest terms of commendation. 
| Mr. Heister has established himself one of our best scenic artists. 
Had he never painted aught but the Grave of Napoleon at Saint 
| Helena, it would have stamped him as a man of genius. This 
scene alone is worth a visit to the theatre. There are others 
of a more gaudy character, but none which impresses the mind 
| of the spectator with a feeling of reality like this. The sceno 
of the quarter-deck of the Belle Poule, the panoramic views on 
the Seine, the Champs Elysés, with the most magnificent pro- 
cession which ever graced a theatre, and the last and gorgeous 
discovery of the Interior of Invalides, are indescribable by 
; pen. The Battle of Waterloo has also been revived, and in 
connection with Napoleon the Great, forms the principal at- 
traction throughout the holidays. A greater treat cannot be 
given to the juvenile members of families at this period of 
festivity, than a visit to the Bowery. The name of Napoleon 
is a word which ever carries with it to the youthful imagi- 
nation something great and grand, and such a picturesque 
and faithful portrayment as this drama affords of the last 
days of the Emperor, and the honorable obsequies paid to 
his ashes will be found both gratifying to the eye and instrue- 
tive to the mind. Mrs. Shaw, we are pleased to announce, still 
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EDITORS 


remains attached to the theatre, and during the past month, has || 
performed several of her favorite characters ; among others, that | 
of Agnes de Vere, which the author, J. B. Buckstone, pronounced | 
her personation to be the only one which had ever come up to | 
his conception of it. It is indeed a splendid performance, and | 
worthy of ranking with the highest delineations of histrionic | 
excellence. 
CuatHamM.—Some of our best tragedies have been lately per- 
formed at this house, and for the most part, with considerable || 
Among them, the revival of the Fatal Dowry, by Mas- | 
singer, calls for particular notice. It was, we are sorry to say, 
‘but indifferently acted throughout. It appeared as due time || 
had not been given for its production, the actors, in many 
instances, being wofully deficient in the text. Mr. J. R. Scott, 
who sustained the character of Romont, the principal one in the 
piece, did not come up to our idea of the noble, just, and honest 
soldier—and how could he? when he was striving to remember the | 
words. The actor who pretends to delineate a character should at 
least know the text—it is the foundation of the whole fabric— | 
without it, trick, dress, or look will avail him nothing. We | 
select Mr. Scott for our censure, for as a man of talent, which | 
we consider him to be, there is no excuse for such neglect. We 
do not believe there was any great object to be attained by the 
production of this drama, and tu hurry it out in the manner it 
Was, was injustice to the genius of its author, injurious to the 
reputation of the actors, and detrimental to the interests of the 
theatre. 


effect. 


Otymeic.—During the month we have several times visited 
this establishment, and ever found it well attended. Mr. Mitchell | 
is indefatigable in his exertions to produce a succession of | 
povelty—scarcely a week elapsing without two or three new || 
trifles being given to the public. The company is of a smart | 
and humorous quality, each being well fitted to his own peculiar 
line, and altogether harmonizing asawhole. Wehowever wish 
to say a few words to the worthy manager, and we say them | 
in the best of feeling. It strikes us that the pruning knife || 
might, in many cases, be well applied to the language of the | 
pieces. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

Ir will be perceived by our friends that our promise to secure 
all talent which enterprize or liberality could effect, is evinced | 
in the present number, for, without fear of contradiction, we || 
may safely assert that both in its literary and pictorial depart- | 
ments, it is without an equal among our various contemporaries. || 
We will not comment upon, or reveal what our future inten- |, 
tions are, confident that our friends will be satisfied with our 
present exertions, and accept them as a guarantee that nothing | 
shall be neglected that can advance the value of the “ Compan- || 
ion,” and with our grateful thanks, for the kind support exten- || 
ded to us by our numerous subscribers, we beg to wish them 
all a merry christmas, and happy new year. 


CHRISTMAS SPORTS. 


In looking over an old volume, lately, we were much enter- | 
tained with a description of the celebrations of Christmas in 
olden times, by various nations, a slight notice of some of 
which we considered would not altogether be inappropriate, or |, 


without interest, at this season of the year. We have, there- 
fore, selected such as to us appeared the most novel, and we) 
have no doubt our readers will receive them with as great 


gusto as our usual editorial gossips. } 

It was the habit, it appears, at the turn of midnight, | 
Christmas eve, the bells of all the towns and villages were || 
rung, the churches lighted up, and hung round with holly, ivy, | 
and the mistletoe, and service performed; this over, the priests || 
came forth, followed by their congregations, singing some | 
christmas carol, and representing, in procession, the birth of || 
our Saviour in the following manner. Christ in the crib, | 
watched by the virgin and Joseph; shepherds kneeling ; | 
angels attending ;.a man playing on the bagpipes; a woman I 
with a basket of fruit on her head; a sheep; an ox—a raven \ 
aud a crow; men and women habited as angels. Hone in- ' 


b 


TABLE. 


forms that he has seen an old wood cut representing this 
pageant, headed, Crristus natus eet: Christ is born ; and 
down its side the following account and explanation, “4 
religious man inventing the conceits of both birds and beasts, 
drawn in the picture of our Saviour’s birth, doth thus €Xpress 
them. The cock croweth, Christus natus est : Christ is born. 
The raven asked, Quando? When? The crow replied, Her 
nocte. This night. The ox cryeth out, Ubi? Ubi? Wher! 
The sheep bleated out Bethlehem Bethlehem. Voice from 
Heaven sounded Gloria in Excelsis. Glory be on high, 
Many of the carols sung upon those occasions, are very beayti. 
ful, principally descriptive of the birth of Christ. Que, « 
rather part of one, we give, which we believe will be accepy. 
ble to our readers; it is entitled “ Mury’s longing for the frei 
on the cherry tree.” 


“ As Joseph was a walking, he heard an angel sing, 

* This night shal) be born our Heavenly king; 

He neither shall be born in house nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an ox’s stall. 

He neither shall be clothed, in purple or in pall, 

But all in fair linen, as were babies all: 

He neither shall be rocked, in silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould ; 

He neither shall be christened in white wine nor in red, 
But with the spring water with which we were christened 
Then Mary took her young sou, and set him on her knee 
‘I pray thee now, dear child, tell how this world shall be! 
This world sha}! be like the stones in the street, 

For the sun and the moon shall bow down at thy feet, 
And upon a Wednesday my vow I will make, 

And upon Good Friday my death I will take ; 

And upon the third day my uprising shall be, 

And the sun and the moon shall rise up with me.” 


| The same author further says that the custom of singing carols 


at Christmas, prevails in Ireland at the present time. In Seot- 


| land, where no church feasts have been kept since the days 


John Knox, this custom is unknown. In Wales it is still pre- 
served to a greater extent, perhaps, than in England; ats 
former period, the Welsh had carols adapted te most of te 


| ecclesiastical festivals, and the four seasons of the year, bul # 
| this time they are limited to that of Christmas. 


On the continent, the custom of caroling at Christmas, 


| almost universal. During the last days of Advent, Calabres 
| minstrels enter Rome, and are to be seen in every street, st 


ting the shrines of the Virgin mother with their wild mow 
under the traditional notion of charming her laber pains on & 
approaching Christmas, and at the door of a carpenter they 
ever sure to stop, out of respect te Joseph. 

Such are a few of the many ancient customs which at th 
period of festivity, prevailed throughout England and ote 


| countries, and which are now all or most of them, nearly ¢ 


tinct. We could easily dilate upom them toa greater engt, 
having a fund of material in our possession. At preset! 
however, we have exceeded our limits, and most break off ut! 
some future occasion, so 

“ Bring us a garland of holly, 

Rosemary, ivy and bays, 

Gravity's nothing but folly, 

*Till after the Christmas days.” 

Winter Fasuions.— Morning Dress.—Robe of figured ai 
—skirt full—body and sleeves close. Mantle or pelerine, ” 
silk or satin, trimmed with fur. Bonnet of Leghorn, chip Ld 
silk, with a plume of feathers—wreaths of flowers inside. Var 
dyke or collar of lace. Hair braided. 

Full Dress.—Full robe of silk, with one deep flounce © 
embroidered lace—body not too tight, sleeves full. Rich 
tilla, edged with silk or velvet fringe, and open at the throw 
from which rows of tassels and clasps descend to the ¥#* 
Turban or cap of silk or velvet, interlaced with a rich embror 
dered gauze scarf, and ornamented with flowers and feathers. 
The former most fashionable. 

Evening Dress.—Robe of the richest quality of lace, o* 
skirt of white or colored satin, with one deep flounce of fring 
or lace—body low on the shoulder, with peaked waist, 
ornamented with devices of pearls. Cords and tasee 
ing from the waist. Hair plainly braided, and 
lace, or with an embroidered scarf and flowers. 
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